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RECORDS IN THE OFFICES OF REGISTERS 
OF DEEDS IN NORTH CAROLINA’ 


By Dawn Lacy 


In spite of the growing recognition of the historical im- 
portance of the archives of local governments, professional his- 
torians, in North Carolina as in other states, have as yet made 
almost no use of this very rich body of source material. Lack 
of facilities for users in the local offices, poor storage conditions 
of the records, and frequently the inaccessibility of county seats 
do much to explain the failure to exploit these sources, but per- 
haps even more important has been a general lack of informa- 
tion concerning the nature, quantity, and location of local 
archives. The Historical Records Survey, a nation-wide Works 
Progress Administration project, which has been in progress in 
North Carolina since February, 1936, is now preparing detailed 
catalogues of the records in county offices, which should go far 
toward removing this last difficulty, and is working in other 
ways, by cleaning and refiling records and salvaging them from 
basements and attics, to increase their availability as historical 
sources. 

The purpose of the present paper, which is based largely on 
the findings of the Survey, is to describe briefly one group of 
local archives, those of the office of register of deeds in North 
Carolina. Due to the general destruction of the early colonial 
laws of North Carolina, the origin of this office is in some doubt. 
The earliest law preserved which defines its duties is an act of 
1715.2. It is certain, however, that the office antedates this act, 
a FE om tn Rg ye eS me Bg 


a Works Progress Administration project, for publication by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 


2Clark, Walter, ed., State Records of North Carolina (1895-1905), XXIII, 50-52. (Here- 
after cited as S. R.). 
{ 213] 
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as reference is made to it in an act of the assembly of 1669? and 
as the records of the register’s office in Perquimans County be- 
gin in 1681, in Chowan in 1699, in Pasquotank in 1700, and in 
Currituck in 1701. It is probable that the office grew naturally 
out of the obvious need for a registry of real estate conveyances 
and the colonists’ familiarity with the similar institution in Vir- 
ginia and in certain English counties, and that it was in exist- 
ence almost from the beginning of settlement in North Carolina. 

The act of 1715 provided that the governor of the colony was 
to appoint a register in each precinct from a list of three free- 
holders chosen by the freemen. Governor Tryon, in 1767, stated 
that this mode of election early fell into disuse, due to the failure 
of the freemen to nominate the eligible freeholders, and that the 
registers came to be appointed by the governor without restric- 
tion on his choice and to hold office during his pleasure.* This 
method of appointment was changed in 1777 to election by the 
Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, with tenure for life or 
during good behavior. The Constitution of 1868 provided for 
the popular election of registers for a term of two years.® An 
amendment of 1875 provided that this clause, with certain others 
relating to county offices, would have the force only of statutes.’ 
In 1935 the Legislature, acting under this amendment, increased 
the term of office to four years.® 

The register of deeds has three principal functions: to main- 
tain a permanent public record of property conveyances and en- 
cumbrances and certain other records relating to property titles; 
to serve as clerk to the Board of County Commissioners; and to 
preserve a permanent record of births, deaths, marriages, and 
military and naval discharges. 

The first of these is the primary function of the office and was 
until 1868 almost its only function. The act of 1715 referred to 
above laid upon the register of deeds the duty of recording all 
instruments presented to him which had been duly acknowl- 
one ere. bw xy L., ed., Colonial Records of North Carolina (1886-90), I, 184. (Here 

4C. R., VII, 486. 
5S. R., XXIV, 15-16. 
6 Constitution of North Carolina, article VII, section 2. 
7 Constitution of North Carolina, article VII, section 14. 
atter cited ac Code). Public Lows of North Carolina, 1986. cc. $62, 02, and 462, (For the 


convenience of the reader references to the Code and the Consolidated Statutes are accom- 
panied by citations to the origina] session laws.) 
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edged or probated before the Court of Pleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions and further required him to maintain a register of births, 
marriages, and deaths until parish clerks had been appointed to 
take over this duty.® The registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths was, however, apparently never seriously under- 
taken. Governor Tryon in 1767 stated that at that time no such 
record was being kept in any county in the colony,!° and only a 
fragmentary record from Perquimans County remains to in- 
dicate that this registration was ever undertaken. When county 
government was reorganized under the Constitution of 1776, the 
general failure of the registers to keep vital statistics and mar- 
riage records was recognized. The act of 1777 relating to the 
office of register of deeds provided no other duty than the re- 
cording of property conveyances,!! and the fee bill of 1778 
omitted fees for the registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages.12 

The first expansion of the duties of the office after 1777 came 
with the Constitution of 1868 and the Reconstruction legislation. 
The Constitution provided that the register should serve, ex 
officio, as clerk to the newly created Board of County Commis- 
sioners.13 In addition to his general duties in this new capacity, 
the legislature in 1868 gave him the specific duty of preparing 
the tax list.14 

In addition, the issuance of marriage licenses and the keeping 
of the marriage register, formerly responsibilities of the clerk 
of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, were made duties 
of the register of deeds.15 The register was also required to 
execute the duties of the entry-taker when any vacancy should 
occur in that office.16 

The legislation of the Reconstruction period also made more 
definite the register’s responsibilities with regard to the regis- 
tration of property conveyances. Specific regulations as to the 


9S. R., XXIII, 49-52. 

10C. R., VII, 487. 

11S. R., XXIV, 15. 

12 Ibid., p. 207. 

13 Constitution of North Carolina, article VII, section 2. An amendment of 1875 allowed 
the legislative amendment of this section. Article VII, Section 14. 

14 Consolidated Statutes of North Carolina (1919), s. 3564. (Hereafter cited as C. S.) 
Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, s. 16. 

15 C. S., ss. 2500-2502. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 5; 1868, c. 35, s. 17; 1871-72, c. 
193, ss. 5 and 9. 

16C. S., s. 7553. Laws of North Carolina, 1869, c. 173, s. 2. As the duties of the entry- 
taker are few, the office has usually been allowed to remain vacant; and the register of 
deeds now customarily fills this office in addition to his other duties. 
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time allowed for registration and the method of indexing were 
provided. The register was also made responsible, under the 
county commissioners, for the rebinding or transcription of the 
older volumes in his care when their condition made it 
necessary.!7 

Although various regulatory acts have been passed concern- 
ing the registration of property conveyances and the manner of 
issuing marriage licenses, no fundamental change has been 
made in the duties of the register of deeds since the Recon- 
struction period. When the State Board of Public Health 
inaugurated its program of registering births and deaths in 
1913, the register of deeds was given the duty of keeping a du- 
plicate record for each county, to be furnished by the State 
Board of Health, and of preparing and supplementing annually 
an index to the records of births and deaths.!* In 1921 the 
register was charged with another duty, that of keeping a perma- 
nent record of discharges of residents of his county from the 
military and naval forces of the United States.19 

In general, however, the tendency since 1900 has been to re- 
lieve the register of duties rather than to add to his responsi- 
bilities. This tendency has been the result of the great increase 
in the number of instruments requiring registration and more 
particularly of the growing complexity of county government. 
It has become increasingly difficult for one man effectively to 
perform the duties of two such dissimilar offices as those of 
register of deeds and clerk of the county commissioners. As a 
result, special tax supervisors have been appointed in many 
counties, and in almost all others the registers have been largely 
relieved of responsibilities in connection with preparing the tax 
list. In a number of counties the auditor or some other officer 
more nearly concerned than the register with county adminis- 
trative matters has been made clerk of the Board of County Com- 
missioners. The definite trend is toward the elimination of all 
duties of the register in connection with the government of the 
counties and the restriction of the functions of the office to the 
preserving of records. 





17C. S., s. 8557. Lawes of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, ss. 7-10. 
18 C. S., 8. 7109. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, c. 109. 
19.C, S., s. 8866 (k) and (0). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1921, ¢. 198. 
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As this brief sketch of the functions of the register of deeds 
has indicated, the records of the office differ from those of most 
public offices in that they are not an incidental by-product of 
the performance of the register’s administrative duties and their 
nature is not determined by the administrative functions of the 
office. Rather they are records of the general county govern- 
ment kept by or deposited with the register in his capacity as 
clerk of the Board of County Commissioners or personal docu- 
ments registered in order to insure their preservation and to 
make them available to the public. 

The largest group of records in the office are those relating 
to the title to property, and of these easily the most important 
is the register of property conveyances, which consists of cer- 
tified verbatim copies of instruments conveying or encumbering 
the title to property. 

The principal purpose of the registration of property titles is 
to prevent the fraudulent or accidental conveyance of a title 
which is not held by the conveyor. Although, beginning with 
the act of 1715 referred to above, numerous laws have been 
passed relating to the registration of property conveyances, laws 
which are often confusing and frequently contradictory, the 
principles of the legislation on this subject have remained un- 
changed in fundamentals. The deed, mortgage, or other con- 
veyance to be registered is presented by the grantee or 
mortgagee to the clerk of the Superior Court, who, upon receipt 
of proper acknowledgement or proof of the instrument, orders 
its registration and delivers it or returns it to the grantee for 
delivery to the register. The latter endorses thereon the date 
and hour he receives it, enters it in a temporary index, and 
places the instrument in files open to the public until it can be 
registered. The registration is effective in law from the time 
of filing and indexing, but the instrument must be permanently 
recorded and indexed within thirty days. All instruments are 
usually promptly recorded and indexed.?° 

An unregistered instrument is valid only between the parties 
thereto, and does not protect the title of the grantee against any 


20C. S., ss. 3298-8866. The foregoing is the usual practice of registers, and departs in 
some particulars from the formal provisions of the law. Instruments are usually acknowl- 
edged before a notary public at the time of execution, but they may be acknowledged or 
proved by the oaths of witnesses before any judge or clerk of the Supreme or Superior 
Court or before a justice of the peace. 
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third party who may subsequently purchase title in good faith 
and for a valid consideration and who shall register his deed or 
mortgage. 

The register of property conveyances includes principally 
deeds of conveyance, mortgage deeds and deeds of trust, bills 
of sales of personalty, crop liens, and chattel mortgages. Al- 
though land grants, recorded by the secretary of state, are valid 
without registration, they may be registered, and many land 
grants are found in the early volumes of the registers of prop- 
erty conveyances.?! Powers of attorney to convey real estate 
have been subject to registration since 1798 and are usually 
recorded in the register of property conveyances.?? In 1883 
conditional sales contracts in which title is retained by the 
vendor were required to be registered in order to be valid against 
a third party purchasing from the vendee in good faith,?* and 
since the recent increase in installment buying such contracts 
have come to constitute a large proportion of the instruments 
registered. Occasional miscellaneous materials are to be found 
in the early volumes of registers of property conveyances, such 
as official bonds, public proclamations, etc., which constitute no 
official part of the register, but were recorded in order to insure 
their preservation. 


Until the latter part of the nineteenth century all types of in- 
struments were usually recorded in one series in the order in 
which they were presented for registration. As deeds of con- 
veyance constituted at this time the greater part of the instru- 
ments presented, the series was usually entitled “Record of 
Deeds.” As the quantity and variety of instruments recorded 
increased, however, it became customary in the 1870’s and 80’s 
to use separate volumes for the different types. At first the 
mortgage volumes, deed volumes, etc., would be numbered in one 
series; but within the last thirty or forty years most counties 
have set up a separately numbered series for each type of in- 
strument, so that one will commonly find a “Record of Deeds,” 
a “Record of Mortgages and Deeds of Trust,” a “Record of 
Chattel Mortgages,” and perhaps a “Record of Conditional Sales 
mitt aetna 


22 C. S., 8. 3817. Laws of North Carolina, 1798, c. 514, s. 1. 
23.C. S., 8. 8812. Laws of North Carolina, 1883, c. 342. 
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Contracts.” In a few of the urban counties companies that do 
a great deal of installment selling requiring the registration of 
a large number of conditional sales contracts have separate 
series for the recording of their conveyances. 

The register of property conveyances is usually handwritten 
until about 1900 and typed thereafter. A few counties, notably 
Forsyth, Guilford, and Mecklenburg, now make photostatic 
copies of instruments presented for registration in order to save 
time and to avoid errors in transcription. 

Every instrument recorded in the office of the register of 
deeds is required by law to be indexed;?* but as most of the 
indexes list the names of grantor and grantee merely under the 
initial of the surname, and as consequently one may have to 
look through all the D’s to find the name of John Doe, they are 
difficult to use. A great many counties through the use of Works 
Progress Administration funds have recently reindexed their 
registers of property conveyances, using the “family name” 
system, which provides for the indexing of each instrument un- 
der the family names of the bargainor and bargainee rather than 
merely under the initial. Separate indexes are usually kept for 
conveyances of personalty and those of realty, and mortgage 


deeds are frequently indexed separately from deeds of convey- 
ance. 


The register of property conveyance is in constant daily use 
by lawyers, title investigators, and others and as a result is very 
carefully preserved. In all except a few of the oldest counties 
in the State and a few whose courthouses have been burned, the 
record is complete from the founding of the county. In a large 
county, the register will comprise several hundred volumes. 
Worn copies are rebound, and the law provides for the transcrip- 
tion of those which cannot be repaired.?5 

In addition to the official register of conveyances, the original 
instruments are required by law to be alphabetically filed until 
they are returned to their owners.?® 

A number of other records affecting property titles are also 
kept by the register of deeds. In almost all counties he acts 
as entry-taker, and is required to record all entries of claim to 

24C. S., ss. 3560-3561. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, s. 18. 


25C. S., s. 8557. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, s. 12. 
26C. S., 8. 3556. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, s. 11. 
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land in the State’s domain.?7 The county surveyor’s record of 
surveys of land entered is usually deposited in the register’s 
office, and he frequently keeps also a record of land grants which 
the grantees wish to have registered. In addition, any person 
or corporation owning real estate may register any map or plat 
of such property. These maps are usually in blue-print form, 
and are ordinarily bound into large volumes known as “Plat 
Books.” A number of counties now require plats to be photo- 
stated in uniform size for convenience in binding. The plat 
books are required to be indexed, and are usually covered by 
the general index to deeds or to real estate conveyances.?§ 

In 1913 an effort was made to revise the entire method of re- 
cording and transferring property titles in North Carolina 
through the enactment of legislation embodying the principles 
of the well-known Torrens system.?® Briefly, the so-called 
“Torrens Act” provided for the issuance of negotiable certif- 
icates of title to real estate based on judgments of the Superior 
Court in actions brought by the owner of any real property 
against all interested parties to establish title to his land. Such 
certificates were to be recorded by the register of deeds in a 
volume or volumes entitled “Registrations of Titles,” together 
with a note of all transactions transferring, encumbering, or 
otherwise affecting the title. It was hoped that the convenience 
of these negotiable certificates of title would be so obvious that 
eventually all owners of real property would establish and 
record their titles in this manner. The act was poorly drawn, 
however, and the expense of the necessary court action was so 
great that by 1931 in the entire state scarcely five hundred titles 
had been registered under the Torrens system,?° chiefly by lum- 
ber companies owning large tracts of vaguely bounded swamp 
lands in the eastern part of the state. As a result, the use of the 
Torrens Act was almost abandoned in that year, and a method 
was provided for removing titles already registered from the 
operation of the act.*1 As a result of the brief life and slight 

27 C. S., s. 7553. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1903, c. 272, s. 3. 
28 C. S., s. 8818. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1911, c. 55, s. 2. 
29C. S., ss. 2377-2428. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, c. 90. 
309 North Carolina Law Review 392. 
of 1981" ties pe cat whe oui a ee Soa ang Sh mae 


indexed in the index volumes in which deeds were indexed. No special method of indexing 
had been provided theretofore. C. 286, s. 2. 
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use of the Torrens system, the record of “Registration of Titles” 
is to be found only in a few eastern counties, and usually con- 
sists of only one volume containing ten or twenty entries. 
Among other records relating to the title to real estate is the 
“Record of Divisions and Dowers,” in which are recorded the re- 
ports, confirmed by the clerk of Superior Court, of commis- 
sioners appointed to set off widows’ dowers or to partition 
estates among heirs.?2 Various tax records also relate to prop- 
erty titles, such as the record of land sold for county taxes pre- 
pared annually by the sheriff and deposited with the register, 
usually known as the “Certificate Record of Land Sold for 
Taxes” ;33 the record of notes given for redemption of tax sales 
certificates, which constitute a first lien on real estate, usually 
known as the “Record of Tax Liens” ;34 and a “Record of Taxes 
for Mortgagees.” This last record consists of a cross-indexed 
list of mortgagees who have requested the entry of their names 
on the list and have paid the requisite fee, together with a de- 
scription of all real estate upon which they hold liens. All mort- 
gagees here listed have the right to be made parties to any ac- 
tion to foreclose a tax sales certificate on property upon which 
they hold a listed lien and to be notified of any such action; and 


unless such notification is given, their rights are not affected by 
the action.35 


Miscellaneous minor property records occasionally to be found 
in the office of the register of deeds include a little-used “Regis- 
ter of Farm Names,” containing a record of names of farms 
whose owners desire to have them registered;*® a ‘Meridian 
Record” of the testing of surveyor’s instruments;*7 and a 
“Record of Strays,” consisting of a description of stray live 
stock found.?8 Thus in the office of the register is to be found a 
record of practically every document or act transferring or 
affecting title to property except wills, mechanics’ and laborers’ 
liens, and judgments, all of which are recorded in the office of 
the clerk of the Superior Court. 

32.C. S., s. 3231. Laws of North Carolina, 1868-9, c. 122, s. 6. 

33 Code, s. 8017. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1901, c. 558, ss. 5, 10; 1931, c. 260, s. 7. 

34 Code, s. 8034 (b). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1933, c. 181, s. 6. 

35 Code, s. 8037 (b). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1931, c. 260, s. 6. Since the state 
Supreme Court in 1934 ruled that all lienholders must be made parties to tax foreclosure 
suits, whether or not their liens were noted in the “Record of Taxes for Mortgagees,” this 
record is now seldom used. Beaufort County v. Mayo, 207 N. C. 211. 

86C. S., s. 4004. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1915, c. 108. 


37 C. S., ss. 8076, 8079. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1899, c. 665, s. 1; 1901, ¢. 642. 
38 C. S., s. 8951. Laws of North Carolina, 1874-5, c. 258, s. 2. 
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Next in quantity and importance to the records of property 
conveyances come the archives of the county commissioners, 
which are kept by the register in his capacity as clerk of that 
body. None of this latter group of records in the office of the 
register antedates 1868, as prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of that year, the responsibility for keeping the archives of 
the county government rested with the clerk of the Court of 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions. The few remaining county gov- 
ernmental records of that period are usually to be found in the 
office of the present clerk of the Superior Court or in the archives 
of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

The basic record of county government is the minutes of the 
Board of County Commissioners. This series is usually found 
complete from 1868 to date, and usually fills from five to ten 
large, well-preserved, and indexed volumes. The proceedings of 
the board recorded in the minutes consist principally of actions 
in the levy and collection of taxes, the appropriation of county 
funds, the audit of claims against the county and of the accounts 
of county officials, and actions on petitions to the commissioners. 
Bonds, reports, and financial settlements of county officials are 
frequently recorded in full in the minutes. In addition to the 
official record the rough original minutes are often preserved, 
either in volumes or in the form of filed papers. Petitions, re- 
ports, claims, and other papers which come before the Board of 
Commissioners at its sessions are also filed, in some counties by 
separate classifications and others in one general file of ““Com- 
missioners’ Papers.”°® As has been pointed out above, in an 
increasing number of counties the duties of the clerk of the 
Board of County Commissioners have been assigned to some 
other official than the register of deeds, usually the auditor; and 
in many counties the current records of the board are in some 
other office than the register’s. Those records which were kept 
by the register while he held the position of clerk to the board, 
however, usually remain in his office. 

The register of deeds keeps, in addition to the records of the 
Board of County Commissioners, three other classes of records 
of the county government: bonds and reports of county officials, 


39 Constitution of North Carolina, article VII, section 2. C. S., ss. 1309-1310; Laws of 
North Carolina, 1868, c. 20, s. 13. 
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tax records, and finance records. He is required, upon pain of 
forfeiture of his office and other penalties, to record in the min- 
utes of the county commissioners the approval of each bond 
passed by the board, with the name of every commissioner 
voting for such approval ;*® and must also record in a separate 
series the bonds themselves.41 The register must also file and 
record in a “Record of Official Reports” the annual reports of 
the sheriff, clerk of Superior Court, treasurer, and other county 
officers authorized to receive and hold public funds, including 
himself, and to file the original reports.+2 

It is difficult to generalize concerning tax records in the office 
of the register of deeds. As a result of the growing tendency 
in recent years to transfer all responsibility in tax matters from 
the register to a tax supervisor, who may or may not be one of 
the regular county officials, the tax records of the county are 
sometimes to be found in the office of the register of deeds; 
sometimes in that of the sheriff ; sometimes in that of the treas- 
urer; sometimes in that of a special tax supervisor; and per- 
haps most often in that of the auditor or county accountant. As 
they are quite bulky and are of little use to the county officials 
once they have become non-current, they are frequently stored 
in basement or attic storerooms, where no officer claims custody 
over them and where they await early destruction. 

The basic tax record is the annual “tax list.”” This usually 
consists of one volume for each township, with the names of all 
taxpayers within the township arranged in alphabetical order. 
The total value of real and of personal property is shown for 
each taxpayer, together with the ad valorem, poll, and dog tax 
due the county. This list is prepared in duplicate; one copy is 
given to the sheriff or tax collector with an order to collect the 
taxes therein listed, while the other is retained by the tax su- 
pervisor, whether or not he be the register of deeds. This tax 
list is based upon a full-page “tax abstract” for each taxpayer, 
giving a detailed analysis of his property. The tax abstracts are 
usually destroyed when they become non-current. The tax su- 


40 C. S., s. 388-834. Laws of North Carolina, 1869-70, c. 169, ss. 4, 5, and 8. 

41 C, S., s. 888. Laws of North Carolina, 1869-70, c. 169, s. 4; 1879, c. 207, s. 2. Although 
the law requires a “separate volume” for the registration of official bonds, they are fre- 
quently recorded in the minutes of the Board of Commissioners. The original bonds, except 
those of the clerk of the Superior Court, which are kept by the register, are filed in the 
office of the clerk of the Superior Court, after being recorded. 1879, c. 207, s. 2. 

42.C. S., as. 1326-1828. Lawes of North Carolina, 1874-75, c. 151, s. 2; 1876-7, ¢. 276, s. 2. 
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pervisor is also responsible for issuing receipts for taxes and 
keeping the receipt stubs, which contain essentially the same 
data as the tax list. These receipts are rarely preserved beyond 
their period of current use and their audit. 

In addition to the various records dealing incidentally with 
tax matters described above under property-title records, the 
register of deeds is also required to keep filed in his office a list 
of statutes authorizing special tax levies in the county.4* He 
is required to keep a “Tax Lien Index” in which are recorded in 
alphabetical order the names of all persons against whom liens 
to secure the payment of federal taxes have been issued, the 
serial number of the notice of lien issued by the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, and the amount of the tax, and to file the orig- 
inal notices in numerical order. Certificates of discharge of tax 
liens issued by the Collector of Internal Revenue are likewise 
entered and filed.45 Petitions for relief from the payment of 
taxes and releases issued pursuant thereto are recorded in the 
minutes of the County Commissioners, and the originals are 
often filed in the register’s office, as are the originals of the 
sheriff’s annual tax settlements, which are also usually recorded 
in the minutes, but sometimes in a separate series.*® 

The keeping of county financial records is even more irregu- 
lar. The register’s only duty in this connection apparently is to 
keep a file of all audited accounts and claims against the county, 
designating on each account the amount allowed.*7 Appropria- 
tions of county funds and the audit of accounts are, of course, 
recorded in the minutes of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners.48 Many other financial records are to be found in most 
registers’ offices, however, as it is a sort of general depository 
for the non-current records of other county offices. Non-current 
account books of the treasurer, the county Board of Education, 
the county workhouse or poorhouse, and other county agencies 
and institutions are frequently found. In many counties the 
register of deeds keeps a register of bonds issued by the county, 





43 Code, s. 7971 (58). C. S., ss. 3564, 7918. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 35, s. 16. 
Public Laws of North Carolina, 1917, c. 234, ss. 30 and 40; 1919, c. 92, s. 40; 1929, c. 344, a. 
528; 1935, c. 417, s. 528. 

44C. S., s. 3565. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1917, c. 182. 

45 Code, 8. 2492 (b) and (d). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1924, c. 44, ss. 2-4. 

46 C. S., s. 8040. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1917, c. 234, s. 89; 1919, c. 92, s. 100. 

ry S., 8. 1310. Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 20, s. 13. 

oc. cit. 
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giving the serial number and purchaser, and a record of pay- 
ments of interest and principal. 

A number of miscellaneous records of the county government 
are accumulated by the register from time to time in his capacity 
as clerk of the county commissioners, such as minutes and other 
records of the county Board of Education and the county High- 
way Commission. Grand jury reports concerning county insti- 
tutions are frequently filed in his office, as are deeds to county 
property, fire insurance policies on county buildings, and similar 
records. Although the register is not now charged with keep- 
ing election records, prior to 1923 he was the custodian of the 
registration books for each precinct,*® and prior to 1931 of the 
“poll books” or list of persons voting at each election.5° These 
records for the ten or twenty years prior to those dates are 
usually to be found in the office of the register, as are frequently 
the returns of elections, which are deposited with the clerk of 
the Superior Court, but which occasionally find their way into 
the register’s office. 


The register of deeds not only acts as registrar of property 
conveyances and clerk to the board of county commissioners, but 
in addition keeps the county records of marriages, vital statis- 
tics, and military and naval discharges. In spite of the 
provisions of the act of 1715 relating to marriage records 
noted above,5! prior to 1850 no official record of mar- 
riages was kept in North Carolina except the marriage 
bonds posted by the groom and his bondsman, which were filed 
by the clerk of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions. In 
1850, however, an act was passed requiring all ministers and 
magistrates to transmit to the clerk of the Court of Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions a certificate of every marriage celebrated by 
them and requiring the clerk to record such marriages. With 
the abolition of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions in 1868, 
the duty of keeping a record of marriages was transferred to 
the register of deeds,5? and in 1872 the manner of keeping the 
record was prescribed in detail.5 


49C. S., s. 5948. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1901, c. 89, s. 25; 1928, c. 111, s. 4. 
50C. S., s. 5971. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1901, c. 89, s. 20; 1931, c. 254, s. 14. 
51 Supra, pp. 214-215. 

52 Laws of North Carolina, 1868, c. 5; c. 35, s. 17. 

53C. S., s. 2504. Laws of North Carolina, 1871-72, c. 193, ss. 5 and 9. 
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Under the legislation of the latter year, which is still in force, 
any person performing a marriage ceremony must return to 
the register of deeds the marriage license, with a certificate of 
the marriage endorsed thereon and signed by himself and by 
three witnesses. The register is then required to record in a 
“Marriage Register” the date of issue of the license, the name, 
residence, age, and race of the bride and of the groom, the place 
and date of the ceremony, and the name of the minister or magis- 
trate performing the ceremony and of the witnesses and to file 
and preserve the original license.54 This marriage register is 
usually well kept and complete from 1868. In many counties the 
record kept by the clerk of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions from 1850 to 1868 has been transferred to the office of the 
register of deeds and is considered a part of the marriage regis- 
ter. Within each volume of the register the marriages are fre- 
quently recorded under the initial of the groom’s surname; if 
not, the record is almost always indexed. The original licenses 
are usually filed by periods of from one to five years, and in 
rough alphabetical order within each period. Occasionally 
marriage bonds from the files of the clerk of the Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions have been transferred to the office of the 
register of deeds and are filed there. 

In addition to the marriage register and the accompanying 
files of marriage licenses, the stubs of the licenses issued are also 
usually preserved. From 1929 to 1933 minors were required to 
apply for license to marry five days before the issue of the 
license, and a record of “Applications for Marriage Licenses” 
is usually to be found for those years.55 From 1921 to 1933 per- 
sons applying for marriage licenses were required to file with 
the register health certificates signed by a practicing physician 
stating that the applicant was free from venereal diseases and 
from tuberculosis in the infectious stages and had never been 
adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction to be an idiot, an 
imbecile, or a person of unsound mind.5® In 1933 this require- 
ment was amended by allowing the prospective groom to file an 
affidavit that he was and had been for two years free from ac- 
tive tuberculosis and venereal diseases and by excusing the bride 

54C. S., s. 2504. Laws of North Carolina, 1871-72, ¢. 193. 


55 Public Lawe of North Carolina, 1929, c. 161; 1933, ¢. 12. 
56C. S., s. 2500 (a). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1921, ¢. 129, s. 1. 
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entirely from the provisions of the act.57 These certificates and 
affidavits are usually to be found together under the title, 
“Health Certificates.” 

An unusual marriage record frequently found in the office of 
the register of deeds is the “Record of Negro Cohabitation 
Certificates.” Former slaves emancipated by the Thirteenth 
Amendment who had cohabitated during their slavery without 
legal marriage were authorized by an act of 1866 to certify to 
their cohabitation before a justice of the peace or the clerk of 
the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions and to have their 
affidavit recorded. Such cohabitations took the legal status of 
marriage from their inception.5& Although this record was kept 
by the clerk of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, it was 
often transferred to the office of the register of deeds upon the 
abolition of that court in 1868. 

The record of births and deaths, required by the act of 1715, 
like the similar record of marriages, was apparently almost 
never kept; and vital statistics were not recorded by public offi- 
cers in North Carolina until 1913. An act of that year placed 
the responsibility for keeping such records of vital statistics on 
the State Board of Health. Local registrars, appointed by the 
county commissioners but responsible to the State Board of 
Health, were charged with securing for each birth a certificate 
signed by the attending physician or midwife or by one of the 
parents giving the place and date of birth, the full name, sex, 
and race of the child, a statement as to his legitimacy, the name, 
residence, race, education, age, birthplace, and occupation of the 
father and of the mother, the number of children born to the 
mother and the number living, and a statement as to whether 
the birth was single or plural; and for each death a certificate 
showing the place, date, hour, and cause of death, the name, sex, 
race, age, occupation, birthplace, and educational attainments of 
the decedent, and the place and date of burial, signed by the at- 
tending physician or local health officer, the undertaker, and any 
other informant. These certificates are filed as prepared with 
the state registrar in the State Board of Health. Certified copies 
of all certificates from each county are deposited annually with 


57 Code, 8. 2500 (g). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1933, c. 256, s. 1. 
58C. S., s. 2497. Laws of North Carolina, 1866, c. 40, s. 5. 
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the register of deeds by the state registrar. The register of deeds 
is required to preserve and index the record.5® This record is 
practically always to be found complete from 1913 or 1914, well 
preserved, and adequately indexed. The utility of the record of 
births is impaired, however, by the fact that frequently the birth 
certificate omits the name of the child, since it is made out be- 
fore one is given. 

The “Record of Discharges” in the office of the register of 
deeds is kept in pursuance of an act of 1921 requiring that the 
register record all official discharges and certificates of lost dis- 
charges from the army, navy, or marine corps of the United 
States presented to him and sworn to by the applicant for regis- 
tration.*° This record usually consists of one volume of blank 
discharge forms, which are filled in by the register, and usually 
contains only a few entries. Although it is not required to be 
so, the series is ordinarily indexed. 

In addition to these legally required records, in most offices of 
registers of deeds will be found a variety of private and semi- 
official records and of miscellaneous public records which have 
been deposited there for safekeeping, some of which were kept 
by the present or past registers for personal reasons, and some 
of which are an overflow from other county offices. 

The records in the office of the register of deeds are indis- 
pensable to the transaction of public and private business and 
are in constant use by landowners, attorneys, and persons in- 
terested in the business of the county government. Although 
the very volume of the records and the number of their users 
have produced a serious condition of overcrowding in many 
registers’ offices, their importance results in their being the most 
carefully kept and best preserved manuscript public records in 
the State. The basic records of the office are always kept in 
vaults which are, or are intended to be, fireproof, are rebound 
or transcribed when they become worn or illegible, are usually 
filed and shelved in orderly fashion, and are almost always in- 
dexed and complete. 

These archives are perhaps the richest source of personal his- 
tory in North Carolina. Every important transfer of property, 


5¥C. S., s. 7109. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, c. 109. 
60 C. S., s. 38366 (k-o). Public Laws of North Carolina, 1921, c. 198. 
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most marriages since 1850 and all since 1868, and all births and 
deaths since 1913 are there recorded. The genealogical value of 
these data is obvious; but their utility for social history, which 
is after all only collective personal history, is even greater. The 
records of vital statistics, for instance, are essential in the study 
of public health and will later be of great use in the study of 
population trends and movements; and the marriage register 
likewise has far more than a personal interest. The register of 
property conveyances, with its complete record of deeds, mort- 
gages, chattel mortgages, and crop liens, provides a wealth of 
material for the study of the evolution of the plantation system, 
the rise of tenancy, and other questions of land tenure and agri- 
cultural finance, with all their broad social implications. To- 
gether with the register’s tax books, it constitutes a North Caro- 
lina Domesday Book far more detailed than William’s. For the 
study of local government, finance, and taxation, the records 
of this office are likewise essential. Altogether the archives of 
the registers of deeds provide a body of data which the econom- 
ist, the sociologist, and the political scientist, as well as the his- 
torian, cannot afford to neglect. 





EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 
AGAINST SOUTHERN CHILD LABOR 


By Exizaseta Hury Davinson 


Child labor in factories is not a problem peculiar to the South. 
It appeared in the earliest manufacturing enterprises of the 
Northern states, and the spread of industry in the South pro- 
duced the same result. The rapid industrial expansion of the 
United States in the latter part of the nineteenth century, of 
which the rise of cotton manufacturing in the South was only a 
part, brought more and more children into industrial employ- 
ment. Some of the older manufacturing states had already passed 
laws to restrict employment below certain ages, but as the fac- 
tory expansion became more general they found it necessary to 
revise and extend these statutes, while the states which had no 
laws were forced, for the most part reluctantly, to enact them. 

The movement for child-labor reform was part of the general 
reform wave which began late in the nineteenth century and 
spread rapidly in the early years of the twentieth. Critics 
directed their shafts against the evils of big business and cor- 
rupt municipal government. The fights for prohibition and 
women’s rights, reform of marriage and divorce laws, and the 
enactment of pure food laws loomed large in the early twentieth 
century. The demand for better educational facilities, for juvenile 
courts, for city playgrounds, and for health protection for chil- 
dren were all a part of the same movement which created a 
demand for the abolition of child labor in industry. 

There are only a few characteristics of the child-labor struggle 
in the South which differentiate it from the movement in the 
Nation at large, and the difference is one of degree rather than 
of kind. The laissez faire attitude of the state governments 
toward industry was slower to yield in the South than elsewhere, 
due to the fact that manufacturing on any considerable scale 
was a comparatively recent development there. The child-labor 
reform movement of the twentieth century originated in the 
South, but because interest in it spread rapidly in the North and 
because publicity came chiefly through periodicals which were 
published in the North—there were almost no Southern maga- 
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zines—the Southern people were touched by a resentment of 
what they called “Northern interference.” This was a natural 
feeling on the part of a people still sore from the wounds of 
Civil War and Reconstruction, and included not only a dislike 
for Northern child-labor reform, but also for Northern criticism 
of the South’s handling of the Negro question, and, to a more 
limited degree, for Northern efforts to benefit the educational 
situation of the South. 

The phase of the problem in which there was a more marked 
difference from the Northern problem than in any other was in 
the character of the cotton mill employees. The tendency of the 
native Southern whites who went to the mills to work was to- 
ward a greater individualism than was found among the work- 
ers in the Northern mills. Their unwillingness to submit to 
undue control by either state or labor union meant that they 
would make fewer demands for labor legislation and that such 
things as they did ask for could be more safely disregarded. But 
even here they were not entirely different from the Northern 
textile workers, who were always slow to form unions and 
showed little ability to keep their organizations functioning. 

The criticism to which Southern manufacturers were sub- 
jected for the employment of child labor was a repetition of that 
offered in England a hundred years earlier and in New England 
more recently. A student of the criticism of the cotton mill sys- 
tems in the several localities where that industry has become 
highly developed has reached the conclusion that such criticism 
always follows a certain cycle. An industry at the beginning of 
its development excites little notice from either an economic or 
social standpoint; in a second phase it attracts attention and 
praise for local reasons; next, adverse criticism is mingled with 
the favorable; in the fourth stage the industry undergoes a 
period of rapid growth, violent attacks of criticism, and vigorous 
defense; this is followed by the calmer completion of legislation 
already begun for regulating the industry, and a dying down of 
old arguments; finally there is a period of economic quiescence 
or actual decline. 

In the ante-bellum South there was a period of cotton mill 
development in which the industry went through the first two 


1 Herring. Harriet L., ‘“‘Cycles of Cotton Mill Criticism,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXVIII (1929), 113-125. 
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stages of this cycle. Prior to 1840 there were a few small mills 
which received almost no notice. Then there was a period of 
development in which a relatively small circle of people began 
to look to cotton manufacturing as a means of economic and 
social salvation of the South.2 An argument much used in favor 
of building more mills was that they provided a suitable means 
for needy women and children to earn a living.* The third stage 
of the cycle, in which the employment of such people was sub- 
jected to criticism, was not reached before the Civil War. 

The events of the war and Reconstruction era checked mill 
development until a great revival of the industry set in about 
1880. Within this decade the first demands for labor legislation 
appeared in the South and the first restrictive law was passed. 

The period of adverse and favorable criticism, which had come 
in the eighties and early nineties, was replaced by the opening of 
the new century by the next stage—that of bitter attack and de- 
fense of the system of child labor. 

Southern child labor was a little discussed problem in the 
national press before 1898. Almost the only articles relating to 
it were those appearing in the official organs of the labor unions, 
particularly in the American Federationist, published by the 
American Federation of Labor. But that year a discussion of 
the South as a rival for New England’s textile leadership began 
to gain attention and this brought the labor conditions of the 
South into the limelight. The South itself had not yet become 
fully conscious of child labor as a problem calling for solution. 
The first child-labor bills which were introduced by the advo- 
cates of organized labor drew very little attention, and the in- 
terest of progressive people was absorbed by the other more 
pressing problems of the day. The cotton manufacturers were 
put on the defensive by the early bills, however, and began to 
present arguments in justification of their practice of employing 
children in the mills. The first objections to legislation reveal 
the conservatism which was characteristic of the people of the 
South. It was generally felt that the authority of the parent, 
particularly of the father, over the family, should not be subject 





2 Ibid., p. 119. 
3 Mitchell, Broadus, William Gregg—Factory Master of the Old South, pp. 24 ff. 
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to legislative interference. The Southern mill hand had been a 
farmer accustomed to poverty but with a considerable degree of 
independence. Labor legislation, even where it might ultimately 
add to his welfare, was a restriction to be resented. 

The mill village parents had seen their children work while 
they still lived on the farm, and they failed to make a distinction 
between farm and mill labor. Many people firmly believed in 
the advantages of manual labor as a builder of character, and 
the old adage that the devil finds work for idle hands to do had 
many defenders. Educational standards were not high and the 
argument that mill labor deprived the child of an opportunity 
for education could not go very far in the ’nineties when the child 
of the poor would probably get very little schooling even though 
he did not work. It was not without some justification that the 
mill managers stated time after time that the parents insisted 
that their children be given employment.5 The reformers took 
this as one of their strongest arguments for restrictive legisla- 
tion. The lazy, drunken father who lived by the labor of his 
small children was universally condemned, and one object of 
legislation was to protect children from such parents.® 

The mill managers did not attempt to make it appear that all 
cases of child labor were the result of viciousness on the part of 
the parents. The other cause to which they attributed child 
labor was poverty. The farm family had come to the mill be- 
cause it was poor—frequently because of the incapacitation or 
loss of the father and the lack of other adult members who could 
do the heavy work of agriculture. The work of all its members 
was needed to earn enough to sustain life or any degree of com- 
fort. The idea had been generally accepted that the mill village 
was a haven for poor widows with children. Adult workers 
declared their inability to make a living without the aid of their 





4 Legislative Papers, manuscripts in the North Carolina Historical Commission archives, 
Petitions, 1895. 

5 First Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of North Carolina 
for the Year, 1887, pp. 148-150. (Hereafter these reports will be cited as First Annual Re- 
port, 1887, or Second Annual Report, 1888, etc.) ; Fourth Annual Report, 1890, pp. 27, 58, 
60, 63; Fifth Annual Report, 1891, pp. 135, 141, 145; Eighth Annual Report, 1894, pp. 69-70; 
Report of the Industrial C i on the Relations and Conditions of Capital and Labor, 
(United States Industrial Commission), VII, 225, 229; The Atlanta Constitution, Sept. 23, 
1887; The News and Observer (Raleigh), Jan. 19, 1887. 

- Constitution, Oct. 26, 1899, and Dec. 16, 1899; The Biblical Recorder (Raleigh), May 
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children, or to keep the children in school if they did not work.? 
The labor advocates of legislation met this argument with the 
economic principle that the work of children in competition with 
that of adults tends to lower the standard of wages and to drive 
out the adults. Child labor thus considered is a cause of unem- 


ployment and poverty, and not a result of it.® 

The mill owners consistently declared that they did not wish 
to employ children under the age of twelve, or sometimes thir- 
teen or fourteen. Such labor, they said, was unprofitable because 
of the carelessness and lack of skill of the children; but the 
insistence of the parents forced them to take the children into 
the mills, even when it was the policy of the company not to do 
so. If a family did not find employment for its children in one 
mill it would move on to another whose management had no 
scruples on the subject. The manager was apt to represent the 
employment of children as an act of charity, since it gave a 
livelihood to people who might otherwise be municipal depend- 
ents.? The reformers challenged such statements. If child labor 
was actually unprofitable, they asked, why did the mill owners 
so generally yield to the demands of the parents? The greed for 
profits, the demand for cheap labor, led to the heartless employ- 
ment of children whose parents were too ignorant or too poor to 
resist.1° 

Even while they deplored the existence of child labor, the 
manufacturers were unwilling to find the remedy for the prob- 
lem in legislation. All Southern mills ran long hours, and the 
proposed legislation would cut down the number of hours for a 
large per cent of the operatives. Manufacturers held that such 
regulation would be ruinous to the cotton mill industry. Without 
the advantage of a long working day Southern mills could not 
compete with their older rivals in New England. Restrictive 
laws would shut out capital and close the doors of the factories. 
Thirteenth Annual Report 1809, p. 281; The News and Courter (Charleston), Jun. 27, 1900; 
colina Sy — in the United States (United States Bureau of Labor 
Report of the Industrial Commission, VIL, 229.280; Raphael, M.. “Child. Labor.” ‘American 
Federationist, III (1896), 157-159. 
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The management also pointed out that the limitation of hours 
would in practice limit the wage of the worker, since he worked 
by the piece. The operatives had not asked for and did not want 
such legislation. If the laws of a state kept its children from 
working and reduced wages of the mill people they would mi- 
grate to another state without such restrictions and the mills 
would lose their labor supply.11 Nothing was a greater cause of 
concern to the average Southern business man than a threat to 
the welfare of the mills. Cotton manufacturing was an impor- 
tant factor in the returning prosperity of the South. People 
might lack the imagination to foresee the evil results of continu- 
ing the child-labor system; but they could never forget the expe- 
rience of poverty, or that manufacturing was bringing relief 
from it. The states wanted more capital to develop their indus- 
tries and the hope for it lay in the East. They were willing to 
make concessions in exemption from taxation, and they were 
also willing to refrain from passing any legislation that would 
cut down the attractive cheap labor supply. While this was not 
an avowed policy, it was in the minds of many people that the 
industry should be built up first, while any resultant by-products 
of evil could be remedied later.!? 

Another objection to child-labor legislation was simply the 
objection to any labor legislation whatsoever. There was a wide- 
spread distrust of organized labor and the enactment of labor 
legislation was regarded as an unwise encouragement of trade 
unionism. Mill operatives, who were almost entirely unorgan- 
ized, showed no great enthusiasm for labor reform and the 
manufacturers seized upon this indifference as an argument 
against the enactment of labor laws.!° 

The advocates of child-labor reform asked for legislation 
chiefly on the ground that premature labor did the child great 
physical and mental harm. The long hours of monotonous indoor 
work deprived the child of his normal development, stunted his 
physical growth, and resulted in permanent injury. The child 
was also deprived of an opportunity for education and had his 


11 News and Observer, Feb. 17, 1893, and _ 18, 1893; News and Courier, Jan. 27, 1900; 
Constitution, Nov. 10, =. and Dec. 16, 189 

12 Mobile Register, Feb. 5, 1887; Report - | the Industrial Commission, VII, 619; Dowd, 
Jerome, “Cheap Labor in the South,” Gunton’s Magazine, XVIII (1900), 112-121. 

13 Ninth Annual Report, 1895, pp. 64, 66, 70-71; Tenth Annual Report, 1896, p. 175; 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 1899, p. 249; Report of the Industrial Commission, VII, 756- 
764; Newe and Courier, Jan. 27, 1900. 
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mental outlook narrowed and his intelligence deadened. The 
moral influence might also be bad where the child came in con- 
tact with all types of workers and it was believed that he fre- 
quently developed undesirable habits as a result of such associa- 
tions. The children who grew up under such conditions could 
not develop into useful citizens.14 The reply of the manufactur- 
ers was that the child was better off in the mill where he was 
taught regular habits of work, frequently under a parent’s direc- 
tion, than idle on the street.15 

A change in the public attitude toward child-labor legislation 
took place at the turn of the century. The growth of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in the South which developed keen com- 
petition with New England brought out a comparison of labor 
conditions in the two sections. Such discussion led naturally to 
a criticism of child labor, and the idea that it was partly respon- 
sible for low wage standards in the South began to appear.'® 

The suggestion that New England manufacturers had a self- 
ish interest in securing child-labor legislation in the South of- 
fered a strong ground for opposition to regulation on which the 
Southern manufacturers were not slow to take their stand. The 
theory was put forward that remedial legislation was a scheme 
of the New Englander to rob his Southern competitor of his 
advantage. It was said that the Northern mill owner saw the 
growth of Southern mills drawing capital from the North and 
even causing the movement of entire plants to the new industrial 
section. Not wishing to move his establishment, the Northern 
manufacturer sought to remove the chief advantage which the 
South enjoyed by destroying the possibility of cheap labor 
through promoting labor organization and legislation.17 

The first Southern state to enact a child-labor law during the 
new manufacturing era was Alabama. It was not as the result 
of widespread demand for reform that this restrictive measure 


14 Mobile Register, Feb. 20, 1887; Fourth Annual Report, 1890, pp. 48, 50, ar i = An- 
nual Report, 1891, pp. 187, 145-147, 177; Tenth Annual Report, 1896, pp. 69, 73; Woman 
and Child Wage-Earners, VI, 171; Constitution, Nov. 15, Nov. 19, Dec. 4, "thee, Nov. 13, 
and Dec. 3, 1899; News and Courier, Jan. 26, 1900, and Jan. 27, 1900. 

15 Constitution, Dec. 16, 1899. 

16 Dowd, Jerome, “Textile War Between the North and the South,” The Forum, XXV 
(1898), 438-444; Dowd, Jerome, “Cheap Labor in the South,” and Gunton, George, “What 
Can Be Done About It?”’, Gunton’s Magazine, XVIII (1900), 112-130; ons. P. wW., 
“Southern Textile Workers,” American Federationist, VI (1899), 126; Spahr, Cc. B., “Child 
Labor in England and the United States,” Chautauquan, XXX (1899), 41-43. 

17 Charlotte Observer, Aug. 12, 1900; Constitution, Nov. 15, 1900, and Nov. 29, 1901; 
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was passed. In each of the states the new industrial trends 
caused a number of labor measures to be proposed in the legis- 
latures. In Alabama in the 1880’s there were few cotton manu- 
facturers to oppose the restriction of child labor. Neither was 
there any strong group to demand legislation. But in 1887 an 
act was passed to prevent the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age for more than ten hours a day in manu- 
facturing.18 The new law received scant attention from the 
press and public, and proved to be a false start, for it was re- 
pealed in 1894 with as little attention as it had aroused when it 
passed.1® The only explanation of the repeal was made later by 
the advocates of reform, who put the responsibility on a certain 
mill corporation of Massachusetts, which was about to build a 
large mill in Alabama, and on other similar interests.?° 


The repeal of the Alabama law attracted the attention of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and influenced him to send organizers into the South to 
promote labor unionism and labor legislation.21 Organized labor 
encountered enormous handicaps in trying to promote its cause 
in the South. Local unions were few and poorly organized and 
their leaders were for the most part men of scant education and 
no politica] influence.22 Furthermore, the organization of labor 
was an unpopular movement with a large majority of Southern- 
ers. According to one of the early organizers, the general public 
regarded unionism, strikes, and lockouts as synonymous.23 The 
secretary of the Southern Industrial Commission declared that 
labor organizations were the greatest existing menace to the 
government.?¢ In addition, the operatives in cotton mills showed 
little inclination to organize.25 As a result of these circum- 
stances efforts made by labor groups to secure child-labor legis- 
lation in Southern states met only with rebuffs. 


18 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, 1886-87, pp. 90-91. 

19 Jbid., 1894-95, p. 18. 

20 Woman and Child Wage-Earners, VI, 190; Ashby, Irene M., “The Fight Against Child 
Labor in Alabama,”’ American Federationist, VIII (1901), 153; Report of the Industrial 
Commission, VII, 619. 
ve American Federationist, IV (1898), 278; see also Report of the Industrial Commission, 

» 619. 

22G. W. Osborne to Samuel Gompers, May 1, 1898, in American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C., Letter file, box 97 (hereafter this will be cited as A. F. of L.). 

23 Will H. Winn to Samuel Gompers, May 14, 1896, ibid., box 84. 

24 Report of the Industrial Commission, VII, 756. 

25 American Federationist, VII (1900), 17. 
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In 1900 the American Federation of Labor sent Irene M. Ashby, 
a young Englishwoman, to Alabama to promote child-labor legis- 
lation.2® As a result the assertion was made that Northern mill 
owners were financing the Federation in the movement.?7 But 
the interest of the more progressive and liberal minded people 
of the cities was aroused. The women’s clubs of Birmingham had 
already discussed child labor and the need for legislation. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union had made legal restric- 
tion a part of its platform, though its members were apparently 
ignorant of the fact that a bill had already been introduced that 
year in the legislature.2° 
When Miss Ashby arrived in Montgomery one of the first per- 
sons to become interested in her plans was the Reverend Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church. Mur- 
phy was a young man hardly past thirty-one. He was a native 
of Arkansas and his education had been received in the South 
and at Columbia University. After his ordination in 1890 he 
remained in Texas a few years and then took a Northern pulpit. 
Returning to the South to become rector of a church in Mont- 
gomery in 1898, he was impressed by what he considered the 
grave maladjustments of Southern society.2® He took a leading 
part in organizing the race conferences held in Alabama in 
1900.2° When Miss Ashby came to him these were over and 
Murphy was in a position to take an active interest in a new 
cause. He turned to the child-labor movement at a time when 
the leadership of a person of ability and influence was needed to 
bring together the several interested groups and to produce 
unity of action. Murphy consulted his fellow clergymen in 
Montgomery on the problems of child labor and they formed the 
nucleus of the child-labor committee which developed a few 
months later. 
Miss Ashby’s presence in Alabama served to reassure the so- 
cially elite of Montgomery and the other cities as to their wis- 
26 Samuel Gompers, to whom it may concern, and Samuel Gompers to the Secretary of 
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28 Ashby, Irene M., “The Fight Against Child Labor in Alabama,’’ American Federationist, 
VIII (1901), 150. 
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dom in advocating a labor measure. She was a person of educa- 
tion and found herself able to meet the conservative classes on 
their own ground. At the same time the local labor organiza- 
tions were glad to accept her as the representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation. When she succeeded in securing the codpera- 
tion of the clergy some of the unionists were immediately confi- 
dent of success.?1 


Between her arrival in Alabama and January 15, 1901, Miss 
Ashby made what was probably the first extensive investigation 
of child-labor conditions in any of the Southern states. While 
there were defects in her methods, her work produced evidence 
which could be used by the advocates of reform. The publicity 
her reports received helped to give definite form to a problem 
heretofore rather vague in the minds of most people.*? One fact 
shown by her investigation was that a large portion of the mills 
of the State were operated by Northern capital, and that North- 
ern and Southern owned mills alike employed children, many of 
them under twelve.33 

In spite of the untiring efforts of Miss Ashby, Dr. Murphy, 
and the labor members of the legislature, the child-labor bill of 
1901 was defeated.*4 One of the principal reasons offered by 
the cotton mill lobbyists for opposing the measure was that Miss 
Ashby was a foreigner paid by the Eastern and English mills 
to make trouble in the South and so reduce its competitive 
power.®5 They insinuated that the friends of the bill were act- 
ing at the instigation of Northern capitalists. Such reasoning 
convinced Murphy that his opponents were appealing to preju- 
dices and suspicions which had nothing to do with the real 
issue. 36 

The most important outcome of the defeat of the bill of 1901 
was the formation of the Alabama Child Labor Committee. The 
nature and strength of the opposition to the bill made Murphy 

31 J. A. Shaw to Samuel Gompers, Jan. 19, 1901, A. F. of L. letter file, box 214. 
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and his friends feel that the formation of a committee which 
could create and direct public opinion so as to bring pressure to 
bear on the legislature was the only way to secure the enactment 
of a law. The committee was composed of “representatives of 
the church, the press, the judiciary, the labor unions, and the 
mercantile and banking interests of the state.”°® 

Murphy believed that the defeat of 1901 was due to the efforts 
of a representative of the Massachusetts-owned mill at Alabama 
City which had figured in the repeal of the act of 1887. Feeling 
that the attitude of New England was critical of the Southern 
mill situation, he addressed a public appeal, in the name of the 
Alabama Committee, to the people and press of New England 
through the columns of the Boston Evening Transcript. The 
avowed purpose of this action was to awaken public opinion 
there against the New England men who were doing in the 
South a thing which they were not allowed to do at home.*7? The 
result was a newspaper controversy with the treasurer of the 
Alabama City mill, in which Murphy had rather the best of the 
argument. The whole correspondence was published in pam- 
phlet form and circulated widely by the Alabama Committee dur- 
ing the succeeding year. This controversy definitely introduced 
sectionalism into the child-labor issue. Murphy began it by an 
appeal to fair-minded public opinion in New England to coerce 
its citizens into accepting the same standards in the South that 
they had at home. His opponents responded in a bickering tone 
and fell back on the argument traditionally expected from 
Southerners rather than Northern men—that the proposals 
were due to outside interference. Murphy did not hesitate to 
take advantage of this. 


New England might find analogies in our situation. Was New 
England solicitous for the policy of “non-interference” from outside 
the State, in relation to the evils of slavery? 


The treasurer of another Northern-owned mill charged the 
Committee with sectional hatred. Murphy replied; 
And which is the more likely to induce that malignant and excuseless 


passion—the spectacle of the attitude of the South toward the capital 
of Massachusetts, or the attitude of the capital of Massachusetts toward 





86 Murphy, Edgar Gardner, The Problems of the Present South, p. 119. 
37 Ibid., p. 309. 
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the little children of the South? The fact that these are white children, 
and that Massachusetts—always solicitous for the negro—should be 
largely indifferent to the fate of our white children, does not relieve 
the situation. Suppose the conditions were reversed, and that the mills 
of Southern men were full of negro children under twelve—how quickly 
and how justly New England would ring with denunciation.*§ 


This controversy was the beginning of a series of pamphlets 
written by Murphy and published under the authorization of the 
Alabama Committee. These pamphlets formed the first body of 
printed material of any considerable extent or value that pre- 
sented arguments favorable to child-labor legislation in the 
South. They did not depend on the circulation of little-read 
periodicals, but were sent directly to persons whom it was desir- 
able to interest. They formed the basis of most of the construc- 
tive arguments offered in the South in favor of the reform in the 
succeeding years. 

While this controversy was being debated the Boston Tran- 
script expressed the editorial opinion that the advantages of- 
fered by the South to manufacturers were not permanent. 


If Northern mill labor is higher, it is better; if the Southern mills 
are nearer the cotton, the Northern mills are nearer the banks. There 
are conditions which have not arisen in the South yet which are sure 
to arise when Southern labor, feeling its power, organizes in force 


enough to secure the better pay and better environment of the workers 
of the North.®® 


In another connection the Transcript referred to the closing of 
the New Hartford mills and the transfer of their business to the 
South in order to take advantage of child labor. “The idea is 
repugnant to our humane and Christian sensibilities,” it wrote, 
“that children should be sacrificed to corporate greed.’”*° Such 
comments as these substantiated the Southern mill owner in his 
belief that the Northern capitalists were promoting legislation 
in the South in order to hold their own in the competition. 

The distrust of organized labor and fear of the unions was a 
powerful argument against child-labor legislation in every 
Southern textile manufacturing state. If the unions’ demands 
for reform of child labor and limitation of hours were granted, 


388 Ibid., pp. 325, 327-328. 
39 Boston Evening Transcript, July 2, 1902. 
40 Ibid., Aug. 7, 1902. See also the issue for Aug. 15, 1902. 
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would they not steadily increase their demands? If an age limit 
was set below which children might not work, the next legisla- 
ture would be called upon to set still higher limits. Such bills 
the manufacturers conceived as originating in the unwholesome 
doctrines of discontent which they claimed the labor unions 
taught. They were an effort to secure class legislation and to 
build up state paternalism that was undesirable for a democratic 
and independent people. The only result would be to disturb the 
good relations that had always existed between the laborers and 
capitalists of the South—good relations due to the lack of the 
evil influences of organizations among workers. The American 
Federation of Labor was not Southern. It had its headquarters 
at the capital of the nation and its principal strength in North- 
ern and Eastern industrial centers. The conservatism of the 
South and its sensitiveness and resentment when it felt that an 
effort was being made to force it to accept alien ideas and stand- 
ards of action gave the arguments of the mill owners undue 
weight. Such phrases as “an entering wedge for labor’ and 
“outside interference” were applied to the child-labor movement 
with frequency and telling effect.*! 


The strength of the arguments against New England and the 
labor unions was great partly because of the position and in- 
fluence of the men who made them. The employers of labor had 
built the cotton mills of the South and had done much to restore 
prosperity. They were natural leaders, men of ability and prop- 
erty, and they commanded the respect of their communities. 
Since they had created an industry which gave employment to 
thousands they represented themselves as the best friends of the 
laboring class. Some of them had built schools and churches 
which were largely supported by the mills. They had provided 
for recreational centers and libraries and had promoted welfare 
work. They felt themselves to be philanthropists, and having 
made the mill operatives the object of their attention they re- 
sented the assumption that the workers or anyone else should 
presume to dictate what was for the good of their proteges. 
Surely no one else could be more concerned or more able to 


41 Constitution, Nov. 15, 1900, Nov. 20, 1900, Nov. 28, 1900, Nov. 13, 1901, Nov. 20, 1902, 
Dec. 7, 1902, and July 5, 1903; News and Observer, Feb. 8, 1901, and Feb. 6, 1903; State, 
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Murphy, Problems of the Present South, pp. 112, 310. 
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decide on the welfare of the people whom they had brought from 
the abject poverty of the farm to the relative prosperity of the 
mill village.4? 

The mill owners resented the child-labor reformers, but the 
best of them admitted the fundamental truth of the reform argu- 
ments. They held that the real burden of decision lay with the 
manufacturer and that he had the right and obligation to plan 
for the welfare of the operatives. The problem of what to do 
with the children was one of the gravest responsibilities of the 
manufacturer. 


He might escape some of the burden of this responsibility by simply 
acquiescing in the public sentiment asking for a restrictive law and 
being done with it; but he cannot drive from his mind the query, what 
would become of these children if turned from the mills into the 


streets? If there were ample school facilities in the South it would be 
different. *% 


The argument that compulsory school attendance should come 
first in order to save the child from an idle and undirected life 
was offered by the mill men generally.44 The Charlotte Observer 
explained the attitude of the manufacturers toward reformation. 


The abolition of slavery came about by influence outside the South. 
This fact has encouraged all people who conceive themselves to be re- 
formers to begin their work in this section. The confessed error of 
slavery, together with the South’s effort and failure to perpetuate it, 
makes it more or less a victim of numerous sorts of experiments and 
criticisms by outsiders. The experiments forced upon the South by 
outsiders in social equality, political supremacy, the organization of 
the freedman’s bureau, the Union League and even much of the educa- 
tional work in the twenty-five years succeeding the war did irreparable 
injury to the South. . . . The difference is that these several projects 
were as wrong in their way as slavery was and failed for the same 
reason that slavery did—because it was wrong. It may be supposed 
by those who foster the institution of child labor that the crusade 
against it will fail as other crusades of the sort just mentioned .. . 
failed. But not so.... This matter of child labor is fundamentally 


42 Constitution, Nov. 15, 1900, and May 10, 1903; News and Courier, Jan. 1, 1901, Jan. 
21, 1901, Jan. 28, 1901, Feb. 4, 1901; Charlotte Observer, Jan. 22, 1901; News and Observer, 
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opposed by advancing civilization. It will as surely be swept out of 
all the United States as slavery was... . 

The mill men recognize that civilization is against child labor. They 
recognize that their own interests are not served by child labor. They 
are working towards its abolition in a gradual way and in ways that 
will contribute to the best results in the end... . It stands the mill men 
in hand to meet the situation in a spirit of fairness, with amiability 
and conservatism, to the end that they may have some influence in 
framing the legislation, while the General Assembly should approach 
the subject in a spirit of moderation and accomplish its purpose with- 
out injury to the cotton mill interest and without checking the State’s 
industrial growth.*5 














Some of the opponents of legislation tried to discourage it by 
ridicule and sarcasm. They claimed that the only people de- 
manding child-labor laws were the women, who were supposedly 
kind hearted but unintelligent enough to be misled by sentimen- 
talist preachers, and people with whom reformation of social 
evils was a paying business. The implication of all such re- 
marks was that the reformers were either unintelligent, unin- 
formed, or dishonest.*® 

The principal arguments made by the reformers were humani- 
tarian. Aside from the labor organizations few people consid- 
ered child labor as an economic problem, and the unions did not 
put the economic motive forward as the primary reason for seek- 
ing reform. The principal reasons offered were the bad effects 
of premature labor. on the physical development and educational 
opportunity of the children. The reformers struck one note of 
popular appeal when they declared that while the poor white 
child was forced to work the black child was going to school, and 
the future domination of the whites was thus jeopardized.*? Not 
only was the effect of child labor bad for the child. It was 
destructive to the South. By employing young children the fu- 
ture supply of skilled labor was ruined; the parents of the next 
generation were injured; an intelligent citizenship was pre- 
vented. Furthermore, it was bad publicity and put the South in 
ill-repute in the nation for it to be said that the prosperity of 
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the section depended on the employment of children.4® Such 
claims as these had been made in the earlier years and in other 
countries and the actual evil results of factory child labor had 
been demonstrated, especially in England. Yet the Southern 
reformers seemed hardly aware of this, and their statements 
were based chiefly on observation of conditions in their midst. 
Writers in Northern periodicals drew the comparison with Eng- 
land, but in the South the local reformers appeared not to take 
it into account until after the first laws were passed. 

The chief cause of the existence of the child-labor evil as the 
reformers saw it was the greed of the capitalists. They were 
willing to employ children to the detriment of both the children 
and society in order to increase their own gains.*® In order to 
hide their real reasons for employing children the manufactur- 
ers put forward arguments that were specious and that had no 
real connection with the matter, said the reformers. 

Since the association with labor unionism was harmful to the 
cause of reform, the non-unionists declared repeatedly that the 
problem was not primarily concerned with labor.5®° And even 


though the labor unions did account the movement their own, 
why should that affect the attitude of intelligent people, asked 
the Columbia State. 


They know that the labor unions have their selfish interests in the 
matter and that the cotton manufacturers in turn have their selfish 
interests to promote. They are willing to concede that one reason, 
perhaps a prime one, for the labor union agitation is the belief that in 
proportion as children shall be excluded from the mills adults will be 
employed, to the immediate wage gain of members of the union. Like- 
wise they know that for every child under 12 years employed in the 
mills the manufacturers save in wages which would otherwise go to 
more mature help commanding higher compensation. The people are 
not fools, and they can discern pretty clearly the motives underlying 
union employers and union employed. It is not their purpose to be 
influenced by either. But it is their purpose and they feel it their duty 
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to promise this reform for larger reasons of their own. . . . What do 
they care what Mr. Samuel Gompers likes or does not like, what he 
champions or what he opposes !51 


Not only did the reformers contend that the child-labor move- 
ment was not primarily a labor cause. Murphy maintained that 
it was a result of demands coming first of all from within the 
South, and his opinion influenced others throughout the sec- 
tion.5? It was not before 1903 that the national aspects of child 
labor were recognized. 

After the efforts to satisfy the demands for reform by volun- 
tary agreements made among the manufacturers, the reformers 
had another effective argument. The agreements, they said, were 
an admission that child-labor evils existed. Such rules were not 
and could not be binding, and it was admitted that they were not 
enforced. If good mills were willing to abide by the rules they 
could have no legitimate objection to a law covering the case, 
and the other mills should be coerced.53 The best mills, where 
conditions were not bad, and where much welfare work was 
done, opposed legislation, and the others with lower standards 
hid behind their more progressive associates. The number of 
children employed in the better class mills might be small, but 
these mills were the ones represented most frequently in oppos- 
ing legislation. The reason lay in the feeling that the mills 
should “stand together” on all matters of legislation.*+4 

The final argument for legislation which the newspapers ad- 
vanced was that it was expedient. Reform was inevitable. It 
was better to yield gracefully to small demands than to be forced 
to yield later to more radical measures.55 The editors did not 
admit the point which the manufacturers made with some fore- 
sight, that a law once passed would not be final, but only a be- 
ginning. 

The growth of interest in the child-labor problem in the South 
was followed by a wave of national] interest. Whereas a mere 
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handful of articles relating to the South had appeared before 
1900 there were now dozens of articles and editorials in all types 
of magazines and periodicals published in the North and having 
a national circulation. Gunton’s Magazine, which had begun the 
attack on the Southern situation in 1898, continued at intervals 
to take the South to task. Charities, a publication devoted to 
social reform, furnished accounts of the various efforts and fail- 
ures to secure legislation in the South. The American Federa- 
tionist had been the first to put the Southern problem before its 
readers. After the Federation had taken a definite step toward 
investigation it published other articles descriptive of conditions 
in Southern mills, as well as continuous editorial comment. The 
Outlook followed rather closely the trends toward legislation in 
the South. Aside from these there were numbers of articles and 
editorials in a dozen or more other periodicals of national repute. 

The movement for legislation in Alabama had an element of 
the spectacular about it which gained some publicity. Miss Ash- 
by’s articles appeared in Social Service and World’s Work.®® 
Murphy’s Appeal to New England and the controversy which it 
produced were commented upon by the Outlook®? and the rela- 
tion of New England to the Southern problem gained attention. 
The same magazine gave publicity to some of the pamphlets 
issued by the Alabama Committee.5® 

Much of the criticism of the Southern mill system was sensa- 
tional. Some of the stories written by the people who went into 
the mill communities to investigate have all the characteristics 
of a human interest tabloid account of today. The mill children 
were pictured as little slaves chained to machines. The manu- 
facturers were greedy and brutal tyrants coining wealth from 
tne life blood of babies. Such articles were written to appeal to 
public sentiment and they played up to the fullest extent the 
ever present emotional appeal of the working child. Such pic- 
tures were accredited by the South to sectional hatred. Even 
people in the South who opposed child labor and were active in 
working toward reform showed their resentment of the exag- 


56 Ashby-Macfayden, “The Last Stronghold of Infant Mill Slavery,” Social Service, IV 
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geration and play on emotions practiced by the journalists. El- 
bert Hubbard published in the Philistine5® a scathing criticism 
of the South. That such criticism should be resented was nat- 
ural. To one Southern manufacturer it was “a second Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.”®° It was quoted by the State, which pointed out 
its exaggerations and unjustified generalizations, but com- 
mented that it only showed the South how it might appear to 
outsiders.*! A similar moral was drawn concerning an article 
published in Everybody’s Magazine, which the State declared 
was “not a truthful photograph of facts but a mere caricature 
of fair analysis and criticism. . . . The South will have to settle 
its labor and other problems itself. It is able to do so and intends 
to do so. But the people of this section do not like to be driven 
by the lash of lying.”®?2 Irene Ashby’s articles were of the same 
sensational nature. What she wrote was apparently the basis 
of much else that appeared in the press from the pens of other 
writers. ®3 

Not all the articles that appeared in the periodicals were 
wholly sensational or entirely prejudiced against the mill cor- 
porations. If the reformers gained a hearing in the press so did 
the manufacturers. Some people who seriously desired to bring 
about a change in child-labor conditions were yet able to see that 
the mills were not all bad and that the problem involved not so 
much a change of heart on the part of the employers as a change 
of understanding. Leonora Beck Ellis published a series of 
articles in several periodicals. While not minimizing the evils 
of the child-labor system, she reviewed the situation which she 
believed had produced it in the South. Emerging from the Civil 
War, the defeated states had sought to restore prosperity by a 
return to agriculture. When this failed they turned to cotton 
manufacturing. The new industry had come late to the South, 
and there was an eagerness to press forward to a greater pros- 
perity.— 

Absorbed in the rapid development of her new source of wealth, the 
South is pushing on blindly, drawing to its uses every available tool, 
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refusing to recognize any sacrifice when she consumes the powers and 
lives of little children for grossly material ends, obstinately forgetting 
that she can have no future except that founded upon the intelligence 
of her coming generations.®4 


The same writer praised the social welfare work of the better 
class mills, describing in particular the famous Pelzer Mills in 
South Carolina, where conditions were reputed to be exception- 
ally good.*® In another place she denied that the majority of 
manufacturers opposed legislation as bitterly as a few seemed 
to do. They were finding child labor unprofitable and the per- 
centage was on the decrease in North Carolina, the only state 
which had available statistics. The mills were not an unmixed 
evil. They had brought the poor people from the tenant farms 
to a better life.*6 

The mills found still other friends to explain if not to excuse 
conditions. The World’s Work was always sympathetic with the 
South, though its constructive criticisms urged reforms. In 1902 
its editor felt that the remedy for child-labor evils must come 
from within the South. “Local agitation is the remedy and local 
agitation is sure to prevail, especially when it is conducted with 
the vigor and skill that are used by the Executive Committee on 
Child Labor in Alabama.” ®7 

In 1903 Alabama, North Carolina, and South Carolina, three 
of the four leading Southern textile states, adopted child-labor 
laws. They were weak and ineffective measures, with only a 
twelve-year age limit and with exception clauses which destroyed 
much of their effectiveness. But they were the first and perhaps 
the most difficult steps in the long upward struggle for the pro- 
tection of children. Georgia alone was still delinquent. After 
the laws of 1903 were passed the World’s Work announced them 
as proof that Southern opinion was essentially “humane and 
sound,” and that non-interference with state control was the 
best way to promote reform.*® The mill official was more guilty 


64 Ellis, Leonora Beck, “Child Operatives in Southern Mills,” The Independent, LIII 
(1901), 2637-2647. 

65 Ellis, “A Model Factory Town,” The Forum, XXXII (1901), 60-65. 

66 Ellis, ““A Study of Southern Cotton-Mill Communities,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, VIII (1903), 623-630. 

67 “The Worst Crime of Civilization,” World's Work, IV (1902), 2475-2476. 

68 “Progress in Child Labor Legislation,’”’ World’s Work, V (1903), 3264. 
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of a misunderstanding of the problem of child labor than of ma- 
licious greed.— 


The day will come when every man who now puts a child of less than 
twelve to continuous toil will humbly pray God and his fellow-men to 
forgive him; for they are ‘good men’ who do this colossal crime, blinded 
by some economic untruth. Yet it is the blackest sin that men in a 
democracy have ever committed. A democratic society exists for the 
nurture of men; that is its aim and that is our boast. God help us in 
this blindness to the very first lesson in all civilization; for our savage 
ancestors knew better.®® 


69 “The Worst Crime of Civilization,” Ibid., IV (1902), 2475-2476. 





LETTERS FROM MAJOR JAMES COLE MOUNT- 
FLORENCE TO MEMBERS OF THE BLOUNT 
FAMILY (WILLIAM, JOHN GRAY, AND THOMAS) 
FROM ON SHIPBOARD, SPAIN, FRANCE, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA, JAN- 
UARY 22, 1792-JULY 21, 1796 


Edited by Atice Barnwett Keita 


The following letters give glimpses into conditions in western 
Europe in the exciting era of the French Revolution, and at the 
same time furnish interesting data concerning the commercial 
enterprises of one of the most influential families of North Caro- 
lina, the Blounts.! The Blount brothers, William, John Gray, and 
Thomas, made up the business concern known as John Gray and 
Thomas Blount, Merchants. John Gray Blount was general 
manager of the large store at Washington, North Carolina. 
From this center most of the shipping, trading in certificates, 
and land speculation was directed. Thomas Blount was in charge 
of another store at Tarboro, North Carolina. William was gov- 
ernor of the Territory South of the Ohio. All of them were active 
in the various phases of the business and all were prominent in 
political and social affairs as well as in business enterprises. 

The story of the varied ramifications of business in the hands 
of John Gray, William, and Thomas Blount is the story of the 
interests and activities of a large portion of the state of North 
Carolina and the Territory South of the Ohio, of the early his- 
tory of the state of Tennessee, and of occasional national and 
international contacts. Their mercantile interests included trade 
with Europe and the West Indies, the continued exchange of 
cargoes with the coastal cities, and an extensive local retail and 
wholesale business. The many-sided character of the business 
led the firm into a variety of functions and responsibilities. It 
became necessary for the Blounts to own numerous vessels; to 
make contacts with sea captains; to carry on correspondence 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all information in this introduction has been obtained 


from the John Gray Blount Papers in the archives of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh. [ j 
261 
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with agents or representatives; and to form numerous social and 
political ties which would facilitate the projection of their busi- 
ness enterprises. 

William Blount is the best known of the members of the firm. 
He was paymaster during the American Revolution; a member 
of the North Carolina House of Commons four times and speak- 
er once; state senator in North Carolina twice; a delegate to 
the Congress of the United States twice, a member of the Consti- 
tutional] Convention in 1787, Indian commissioner of the federal 
government; governor and superintendent of Indian affairs for 
the Territory South of the Ohio, United States senator from 
Tennessee, and senator for the state of Tennessee. While United 
States senator he was charged with disloyalty to the United 
States and expelled from the Senate, but afterward he was chos- 
en to the Senate of Tennessee.? 

Thomas Blount also served in the Revolution and was a public 
official. He was a member of the lower house of his state legis- 
lature, a member of the commission to locate the capital of 
North Carolina, and a representative in Congress, 1793-1812, 
with the exception of the sixth, seventh, and eleventh Con- 
gresses. , 

John Gray Blount “was one of the most prominent men of his 
generation. He was a member of the House of Commons, Sen- 
ate, and Council of State.”4 When Washington, North Carolina, 
was incorporated at the forks of the Tar River, in 1782, John 
Gray Blount was one of the commissioners.5 Shrewd, resource- 
ful, and energetic, he was a dynamo of force and action. It was 
he who directed the large local trade, ran the storage business, 
put William’s suggestion for a nail factory into effect, set up 
Thomas in business at Tarboro, started a tannery, ran the big 
store at Washington, managed the foreign trade, and finally 
entered land speculation in breath-taking proportions. 

Land speculation probably represented the greatest undertak- 
ing of the Blounts and strongly colored other phases of their 
interests. John Gray was not a newcomer in this business when 


as Hamer, Philip M., “William Blount,” in Dictionary of American Biography, II (1929), 


rr MeCormick, Thomas Denton, “Thomas Blount,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
1 » 389. 

4 The News and Observer, May 7, 1933. 

5 The State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 458. 
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the following letters were written. With Samuel Henderson he 
had invested in Kentucky lands. The three brothers had been 
members of the company which purchased the Bent (the Bend 
on the Tennessee River), and they subsequently increased their 
speculations in lands in the west and in North Carolina. 

The shipping interests of the Blounts were large. Their ships 
and goods were sent to England, Ireland, and Spain, and proba- 
bly to Holland and France; to every important port from Boston 
to Savannah; and especially to the West Indies. They owned the 
Young, the Richard, the Ann, the Sally, and the Bell; and they 
had interests in other vessels. In addition, they owned flats 
which plied the rivers in local trade and lighters which aided 
vessels in crossing the Swash at Ocracoke. 

The interesting schemes discussed in the letters which follow 
were no idle dream, but were the serious undertakings of prac- 
tical men of affairs. The failure of the plans to bring French 
money to North Carolina and French settlers to the Territory 
South of the Ohio was probably due to adverse circumstances 
and not to the personal limitations of the members of the firm. 

Major James Cole Mountflorence, the author of these letters, 
was educated at the University of Paris. In 1778 he was keep- 
ing a school at New Bern, North Carolina, where he taught 
Greek, Latin, French, arithmetic, geography, and bookkeeping.® 
In the Revolution he took the side of the Americans. In 1782 
he was in straightened circumstances, “very bare of clothing,” 
and having “no way of procuring them but by his wages due 
from the State.”?7 He was among the men in North Carolina 
who sought to form a separate French regiment.® This plan did 
not succeed, but Mountflorence served his adopted State under 
General Sumner.® After the war the state legislature allowed 
him £4000 currency for his services. He moved his residence 
to Nashville (now Tennessee) and represented his county (Da- 
vidson) in the Fayetteville convention, 1789, which ratified the 
federal Constitution. He voted for ratification.1° He also culti- 
vated his friendship with the Blounts and became interested in 
land speculation. After this he decided to go to Europe and 


6 Ibid., XIII, 335. 
7 Ibid., XVI, 527. 
8 Ibid., XIII, 220. 
9 Ibid., XV, 473. 
10 Jbid., XXII, 37, 47. 
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made a contract with the Blounts to aid them in their trade and 
to sell western lands for them on a commission basis. The bulk 
of the North Carolina exports was in such excess of the return 
cargo that worthless ballast was usually necessary to make sail- 
ing possible. It was hoped that this difficulty would be remedied 
by the purchasers’ becoming passengers on the Blount vessels 
and thereby making the return voyage profitable. In the early 
part of 1793 Major Mountflorence returned to American to 
bring some purchasers of his own land and to obtain a renewal 
of the contract with the Blounts. He seems to have remained in 
America until fall. The explanation of the prolonged sojourn 
is contained in a letter from William Blount to John Gray 
Blount, July 10, 1793: 

Major Mountflorence is arrested at the Suit of a lady on a Breach of 
Contract of matrimony which is really like to give him much Trouble— 
He is also arrested for an old debt by the Trustees or assignees of Mr. 
Mack so that he is in much Trouble and I don’t know how he will be 
relieved. 


These unpublished letters are in the John Gray Blount Papers 
in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
Raleigh. All of them were written to some member of the Blount 
firm. The original spelling and punctuation have been retained 
—which explains the liberal use of the dash. 


To Jonn Gray Biount 


On Board the Russell!! 
the 224 Jany. 1792. 
Dear Sir 
I could not have formed any Idea of the Business to be done with 
advantage at your Castle,1? had I not been an Eye-witness of the 
Same— — You are losing daily tho’ a great deal for want of another 
Lighter ;13 I made the Remark to the Governor,'4 who informed me, 
that you had in contemplation of building another much larger than 
the one now made use of. You would reap a double advantage by 
having two lighters here, as they would be most constantly employed; 





11 The Russell was a brig owned by the Blounts. In 1792 they had two vessels employed 
in European trade, the Russell and the Tuley. 

12 The Castle was a station house at Ocracoke built by the Blounts. Shells were used 
in the building, which was sometimes called Shell Castle. This castle served as a depot 
for housing supplies to be sold to crews and other customers, and also served as a summer 
resort for John Gray Blount’s family. It is not to be confused with the river islet, also 
known as The Castle, at Washington, North Carolina. 

13 A vessel, called the Beaver, was used to aid ships in crossing the Swash at Ocracoke. 

14 Probably William Blount. 
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the first by getting more Money in lighting Vessels over the Swatch, 
& taking out a larger Quantity of Ballast to the Castle, which ought to 
be a chief object—the Governor has been compelled to refuse Ballast, 
& money for lighting whilst we were here, having part of our cargo 
aboard of his sloop— Could your Square-rigged vessels unload here, 
& find their outward bound cargoes ready at the Castle, you would save 
a great deal of Expense & time & run less risk— — I am also strongly 
of your opinion that a Ship-Chandler’s shop, kept at the Castle would 
be a very profitable Business, and it is a pity you have not yet come 
across a Suitable person to prosecute so lucrative a Plan. I must 
express to you Sir, my acknowledgements for Capt. Smith’s!® polite 
Behaviour & attention to me, & I am sure that my passage with him 
will be as agreeable as the circumstances will permit, at Madiera or 
Cadiz, I will endeavor to assist him, all in my power, on account of 
your Interest, & to testify to him my gratitude for his very particular 
kindness— — At the first port we will touch, I shall have the Honor 
of writing to you by every Vessel bound to the United States. the 
occurences of such places, having due Regard to the matters you chiefly 
wish to be informed of. I request you would present my most respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Blount & Miss Harvey,1® & I have the Honor to 
be with high Esteem 
Dt Sir your most Obedient 


most humble Servant 
J. C. Mountflorence 


If the wind favors, we will probably put out to Sea on the 24th in- 
stant— — 

Herewith I have taken the Liberty of troubling you with a Letter for 
my friend Col.° Thomas,!7 which I request you to be so obliging as to 
send to the Post Office— — Lom 


No. 1 To Joun Gray Biount 


De Sir Cadiz Bay 14th March 1792 


Being informed of a Vessel sailing to-day for Norfolk in Virginia, 
& desirous of fulfilling my promise of writing to you by Every Oppor- 
tunity, you cannot expect much Information from this first letter of 
Mine, as we have not yet leave to go ashore, tho’ it is near Twenty four 
hours since we are come to anchor in this Bay— — — As Capt Smith 
tells me he writes you fully by this Vessel, I shall not repeat anything 
about the passage only my acknowledgements for the Captain’s very 


15 Captain Smith was in command of the Russell. 

16 Probably Mrs. Anne Harvey, a sister of the Blount brothers. 

17 Colonel A. C. Thomas of Philadelphia, formerly of North Carolina. He was a close 
friend of John Gray Blount. 
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polite & Kind attention to me ever Since I came on Board— — I hope 
that you will be pleased with the Steps he took at San Lucar di Bar- 
rameda about 5 or 6 leagues from this place respecting the loss of the 
anchor & the extra Expenses accruing to the vessel being forced into 
that Harbour— — — 

In a few weeks I may expect to be in Paris by the number of Vessels 
here bound to every port of Europe— Matters are still very much 
unsettled in france, & my Expectations as sanguine as ever. I shall 
write you more fully by the first American vessel. My most Respectful 
Complts to Mrs. Blount & believe me with very high Esteem 


Your most Obed* & 
most humble Servt. 


J. C. Mountflorence 


Please to direct to me in the following manner 


Majr. Mountflorence 
Poste-restante 
a Paris 


The Bills of Health must mention Every Soul a Board of the vessel & 
not only that there is no epi{demical]18 Disease at the place the Vessel 
sails from, but T[hat] none of the persons of the crew or [passengers] 
have any contagious Disorders— — — Had we not put into San-Lucar 
where they are not so strict as here, we might possibly have been con- 
strained to perform Quarantine here, Our Bill of Health not being in 
due form— [I shall affix a number to all my letters, that you may know 
if any should miscarry— 


No. 2 To Joun Gray Biount 


: Cadiz the 25th March 1792 
Dear Sir 


[In complying with your request] to me, I have made every Inquiry 
in my power respecting the Trade of this part of the Country, [& so] 
far as the produce of No Carolina will apply,— I am very certain 
that a Cargo of Staves, & mostly pipe Staves!® would always answer at 
San-Luc[ar] di Barremeda much better than here; this place is a Pres- 
qu’isle Peninsula, & most of the Staves sold here are sent to San Lucar 
[& there resold] & the wine of which place is called by us Cherry 
{sherry?], In my Opinion it is the [best] wine in these parts, next to 
Madiera, a Great Quantity of it is consum[ed] annually at Jamaica, 
where they are or ought to be good judges of wine, by the immoderate 
Quantity that they swallow— Pipe staves therefore will always meet 

18In this letter and subsequent letters portions of words or whole words have been 


effaced. The editor has attempted to supply these. 
19 Pipe staves were used in making containers for wine. 
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with a better market at San Lucar than at any other port of this 
Quarter, from the Month of September till May. Tar, Planks & 
Boards will never answer that place; but a very f[ew] Barrels of Pitch 
& Rosin will sell, also Bees Wax; Kidney Beans, Some peas, & a very 
Little Corn would also do, but Pipe Staves ought to be the Chiefest 
part of the Cargo— — Pipe Staves usually sell from 60 to 80 hard 
Dollars, & higher still, if they be well culled, free [of] Sap, at least 4 
inches Broad, & neither crooked not Knotty, as [they] do not cull them 
here, but examine them in the Bulk, & bid for [them] agreeable to the 
Quality of them considered altogether. Myrtle [staves] will not sell 
at hardly any Price— — Cash will be got at San Lucar, or Gov[ern- 
ment] Bills on London for anything that will sell there, & not being a 
place of any Trade [It is the] easiest Thing in the World to smuggle 
it on board anything from the places on Shore there being no gates to 
that town. Sal[t] which is also of better Quality than at this place 
will average 8 per Cent [more] than salt from this country— a Last 
which is 60 Bushels, costs from 6 to 8 Do[llars] The Qu[antity] of 
two or more Hhd. of Tobacco may be also very [easily] smuggled and 
to very great advantage; with Little or no Risk to [the smuggler] 
Tobacco will [bring from] Ten to Twelve Dollars per Hundred 
weight— then a small consignment which would be as follows, would 
turn out very well. 


10 Bbls. Tar 6 to be smuggled at 3 & 4 at 2% 28 hard dollars 
12 Bbls. Pitch 
12 do Rosin 
8 Bbls tobacco of about 400 Ib each to be smuggled 
at 40 Dis 3200 at 1/10 DI per. lb 
10000 Ib of Kidney Beans at 5 Dollars the 200 weight 250 
100 weight of Black-eyed Peas at 3 Dirs. pr. 200 lb 150 
[torn] Bushels of corn equal to 200 feneg?® at 1 Dir pr 
feneg sie 
40000 Pipe Staves well culled & chosen at 70 Dis 2800 
Bees wax will average about 12 Dollar per lb. — 


In Return — 
Ballast with 1800 Bush salt, 30 lasts at 6 Dirs 
A few pipes of Cherry to the amount 
Cash for Wages & provisions to crew at San Lucar 
Cash smuggled on Board 





[Which] Cargo would therefore procure for [you] 3000 Dollars in 
Cash besides 18, but say 1500 Bush of Salt, & some Cherry wine— — 
The Vessel should be cleared out for Cadiz, if not insured, but should 


20 Fenega, a dry measure in Spain: 1.58 bushels. 
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[yo]u insure her, then it would be well to clear her for San Lucar, but 
[on] arriving, the Capt must not then show his Clearance, but Say 
that he was [bou]nd to Cadiz, where he intends to proceed, after taking 
on some [water], or pretending a Leak, or that he mistook the place— 
[T ]his precaution is necessary for two Reasons, first it will prevent the 
[officers] from visiting with so much Exactness, & will give time to 
the [Cap]tain to smuggle the Tobacco in other part [of t]he cargo 
before he enters her [his] Vessel by lodging a manifest of [the] Cargo 
in the Custom-house if the Cargo consists only of staves he may clear out 
for San Lucar [having time] to smuggle You may stay 10 [days] in 
the [har]bour before you Enter your Cargo; during which [time] you 
may [trans|fer to the other vessels, Such goods as you intend to [smug]- 
gle, & their [purchaser] will take them away from you in [the towing 
over the bar] taking care not to anchor too near the shore. Which will 
[allow] a Detection [by the officer] the Captain ought to be a Suc[cess- 
ful one familiar] with Business; Captain Smith would do in [this 
undertaking] It [is] best [to insure] the vessel, but the Capt. may be 
instructed [to] take on Messer. [— —] the [Dutch and Danish Con- 
sul]; a house in very good [reputation] one of the Clerks of that house 
Don Carlos Chainard is the Interpreter to [the] Health Office, & by 
giving him a few Dollars may be made very serviceable in serving as 
a Linguist to the Captain, & help in the Smuggling Business— The 
best time for selling Beans & Peas is about the Beginning of February, 
just before Lent— A few barrels of Pork Say 6 or 8 may be smuggled 
to advantage, for if not Sold, may be ret[urned] as Ship’s Store— 
Every Vessel bound to & from Seville must pass San Lucar which is 
situate at the mouth of the River,?! Seville is upon. The Greatest 
difficulty is to get over the Bar into the River, the Ch[annel] is crooked 
& Narrow, & consequently very dangerous; three American Vessels 
have been lost there since last fall; there is Water enough, if you know 
the Channel, & when once in the River, a much safer Harbour than 
Cadiz. A Little Quantity of Rice would also do, about a Couple of 
Tureens [sic] but no more— The usual price of salt is from 6 to 8 
Dollars Current, [This is] from 414 to 6 Hard Dollars, a Dollar Cur- 
rent being but 75 cents— In order to form another calculation for a 
Venture to San Lucar without running any r[isk] a vessel of 100 tons, 
would take in 40,000 pipe staves, which if well culled will bring 70 
hard Dollars pr thousand, that is 2800 hard [Dlrs.] 

The Return 

1200 Bush salt at 5 hard dollars pr last is 100 Dir. 
Supposing the Voyage to be of 344 months: Ship’s Use 

Port-charges, provisions, & Crew wages . ... 450 


900 





21 The river Guadalquivir. 
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Therefore 40,000 staves that will cost 800 paper Dollars will produce 
to you 1900 silver dollars in actual Cash, besides 1200 Bush'* of Salt— 
for the la[tter] may be at any time very easily smuggled at San-lucar— 
In my first Letter from this place NO I have advised that Bills of 
Health Specify the number of persons aboard as well passengers, as 
Mariners [crew] & must mention that none of the said Persons have 
any infectious Disorders, besides that there be no such in the Country 
the Vessel clears out from— I have engaged a passage to Ostend 
finding that the price from here to London [is] 15 Guineas and from 
Ostend I can go cheaper to Paris than from London— At my arrival 
there, I will [write] you again. My Respects to Mrs. Blount & family 
& believe me with 


Esteem Dr Sir y™ most ob* humble s[ervt.] 
J. C. Mountflorence 


No. 3 To Joun Gray Biount 
D' Sir Cadiz March the 31 1792 


All my Letters to you will contain some Informations respecting 
Trade & Commerce, being naturally of an inquisitive disposition & 
well assured besides that it will be the Kind of Intelligence which will 
please you best— The manner of doing Business at this place is very 
tedious & therefore very expensive; the Worst of it is, that it is not 
in the power of the Merchant with every possible Industry to accelerate 
the dispatching of a single vessel—-—- The Merchant to whom a vessel 
is consigned, procures in a few days the Sale of your Cargo, if at all 
Saleable; the Purchasers are to receive it on board, & pay all the 
Duties; the Captain having lodged a Manifest in the custom house, the 
purchaser of any part of the Cargo goes to the Custom house, pays the 
Duties; on the articles he has purchased, & then takes out a paper 
called a Despatch; all this must be done before he can venture to go 
& receive it from aboard the Vessel— — Sometime they may be 3 or 
4 days before they can get out of the Custom house a Despatch for a 
Single Barrel of Pork— — Very often the Persons who buy part of 
your Cargo, do it with a view of selling it again, & under various 
Pretenses will be several Weeks before they will receive what they have 
bought from a board— A Yankee vessel that has been here 7 weeks 
& whose cargo consisted altogether in pipe staves, sold them all within 
a week after her Arrival; the next Week she delivered all her cargo 
but 8,000 Staves, which are still on board, & the Captain as mad as 
Hell, cannot prevail on the purchasers to come & receive them; Some- 
times they pretend that there’s too much Wind, for a Boat to go along 
side, at another time, that the Patron of the Boat has disappointed 
them; that they will do it without fail the next day, &., &., &c. There 
is another English vessel here, whose Cargo consisted of 1500 Bbls 
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Flour: She has been lying here 5 Weeks; Within 10 Days after her 
arrival her Cargo was Sold, & 1200 Bbls taken out; Since which the 
300 Bbls remaining are still on board & the Master Knows not, when 
he will get away— There are no Court-Merchants here, where Suits 
could be quickly determined between the Merchants & foreigners; there- 
fore if you were even to enter into a Written Agreement with the Pur- 
chasers, that they should receive the articles by them purchased from 
a board, within a limited time, and in default thereof indemnify you, 
or pay Demurrage, yet Such Contract would be of no Kind of Service, 
as if you brought Suit therein they would lead you thro’ a tedious 
Series of formalities of Justice, which would procrastinate the Deter- 
mination of the Suit for several years, and at very great Expence— 
All these Things considered, unless in case of War or famine, it would 
be best to Send a Cargo altogether of Pipe Staves to San Lucar, where 
you will meet with a little better price, quicker Despatch, more facility 
to smuggle Cash on board & both Salt and Wine cheaper— In every 
Case it will be very essential to have the Staves inspected in a very 
particular manner, for only a few bad ones per Hundred, would hurt 
greatly the sale of them; the usual price of Staves here, I mean pipe 
Staves, of a good Quality, free of Sap & Knots, pretty Wide & Strait 
is from 100 to 120 Current Dollars, that is from 75 to 90 hard Dollars, 
a Dollar current being only three Quarters of a Silver Dollar— In 
October or November would be the best time for selling a few Barrels 
of Pork at San Lucar, it being the time of the Vessels going & coming 
from Seville— Inclosed you have a list of the usual prices of Cherry 
Wines at this place of different Qualities— — I have tried ever since 
my last to procure for you a list of the most usual prices of our different 
Kinds of Produce at this place, but my Endeavors have been in vain, 
Every one assuring me that nothing is more fluctuating, & that it de- 
pends entirely of the Quantity of any Article in the place, & the demand 
of it— By all appearances, Capt. Smith will be ready to Sail in about 
10 or 12 days, if the Weather permits it— I have not yet been able to 
procure a passage for Myself; the Difficulty & Danger in smuggling 
Cash, prevents my taking a passage for france, as Bills on that Country 
would be paid in their assignats, which are depreciating rapidly; this 
circumstance obliges me to take passage for flanders in England; I am 
asked 60 hard Dollars for Ostend, & 15 Guineas for London & Dollars at 
only 4/1 Stirling; this unexpected additional Expense, together with 
my Detention here, & the Extravagant price of Every thing in Cadiz 
makes me apprehend of finding myself very short, should I not meet 
with an immediate Market for my Lands at Paris; ... My compliments 
to Mrs. Blount, & I have the Honor to be with high Esteem 


Dr. Sir Yr most obedient & most 


humble Servt. 
J. ©. Mountflorence 
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No. 4 To Joun Gray Biount 
Dr Sir Cadiz the 15th April 1792 


I have not yet been able to procure from hence a Passage to any port 
in the British Channel; there are in this Bay two small Crafts for 
Ostend, both which were to have sailed upwards of two weeks ago, and 
I have intended going by the first that would have put out; there is 
another Small Sloop of 60 Tons for Havre de Grace. She would suit 
me best, as I could get from there in two days to Paris, but the Cap- 
tain tells me, he cannot possibly sail before the 25th instant; another 
vessel bound for Liverpool is to be ready by the same time; as any of 
four Vessels would carry me pretty near my Destination or at least to 
such places from whence I am sure to proceed in a few days to Paris, 
I am so tired of my long & expensive Detention in this abmoniable 
Country, that I will get under way. I have no news to communicate, 
& refer you altogether to Capt. Smith. My Respectful compls. to M™ 
Blount & I have the Honor to be with high Esteem 

Dr Sir 
Y¥* most obedient and 
most humble Servt. 


J. C. Mountflorence 


I have mentioned in my last, that my long detention at this dear place 
makes me apprehend that I may find myself Short of Cash, if I do not 
meet with a quick Sale. 


No. 5 [To Joun Gray Brovnt] 
Dr Sir Cadiz the 18% April 1792 


Your Brig Russel is ready to Sail, & will put out tomorrow or next 
day, if Weather permits— Her Cargo sold for about 3500 hard Dol- 
lars; She carries in Return Cash, 2400 Bush of Salt & One Hundred 
Dozen of Silk Handkerchiefs, I believe she will have in Cash between 
1300 or 1400 Dollars— She will Carry to Mrs. Blount the piece of 
Black Sattin, Some Figgs, Raisins, Capers, &c, &— 

Mr. Duff the British Consul here has reported that an Act of Parlia- 
ment of King Charles the 2™4 “prohibiting the Importation of any of 
the produce of America, Asia, or Africa into Great Britain and Ireland 
in all Bottoms, not English, or belonging to Subjects of Great Britain 
& navigated by British Seamen,” has been lately revived, & is now in 
full force & Effect— Should this be true, I hope that Congress would 
retaliate and Act with Spirit in passing Laws preventing British Manu- 
factures to be imported in America in British Bottoms—— No Doubt 
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that before now you have received Intimation of this arrogance & Pride 
of the British Ministry, & therefore I expect you will not send any 
vessels to Ireland— 
I still believe to sail next week, & when in England, France or flanders, 
I shall be able to communicate to you more news & more to be depended 
upon— — My Respectful Comp'* to Mrs. Blount & believe me with 
very high esteem 
D*. Sir 
Yr most Obedient 
most humble Servant 


J. C. Mountflorence 


No. 522 [To Joun Gray Brovunt] 


D* Sir Cadiz the 21st April, 1792 

I have at last taken my Passage on board the french Sloop Union, 
bound to Havre de Grace, from whence I can get to Paris in a day 
& a half; I met with much difficulty in procuring a Bill of Health & 
passport, and after Waiting several times on the Governor, had that 
Business at last done by the British Vice-Consul— It is very surpris- 
ing that we have no American Consul at this Port which is resorted to 
by so many vessels from the United States. 

The Russel has been ready to Sail for several days, & is only waiting 
for a Wind. She carries to you about 1400 D[ollars]; 2400 Bush Salt, 
100 Dozen Silk Hkfs, [handkerchiefs], Mrs. Blounts Biack Sattin & 
&c— The Cargo sold for near 2500 hard Dollars; there is plenty of 
Cash here— — She will carry back to you the Rosin, which is of no 
Demand whatever— I am to sail on the 24th. My respects to Mrs. 
Blount, & believe me with very high Esteem 

Yr most Obedient & 
most humble servt 
J. C. Mountflorence 


No. 7 [To Joun Gray Biount] 
D' Sir Havre de Grace the 20 May 1792 
Yesterday I landed at this City, after a tedious passage of near four 
weeks, & in four Days hence I will be in Paris, from whence I shall 
have the Honor of writing to you by the first Packet from L’Orient. 
The nearer I approach the capital of this Kingdom, the more Sanguine 
I feel respecting the Issue of my voiage [voyage]— The War with 


22 Major Mountflorence seems to have made an error in numbering his letters. Two are 
numbered 5, and none is numbered 
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Germany, Prussia, Sardinia & Russia, has struck Terror in numbers; 
at least, certainly our Prospects must seem much greater by that Event, 
& the Depreciation of the Assignats, the Natural Consequence of the 
Allarm— — — 

Tobacco sells here currently from 65 to 75 Livres pr. Hundred 
Weight, equal to about 40 Shillings Sterling, for which you may have, 
Good Bills on London agreeably to the Information given me by M™ De 
La Motte the American Consul at this place and a Merchant in good 
credit & Circumstances; but you have here no article you could take 
into Ballast to any advantage, except Plenty of stones for your Castle. 
Naval stores are not in demand, but [a] few Barrels might be sold for 
the use of Merchantmen in the Harbour, which is very good & safe; 
the Port-charges are very Low, and [har]dly any custom house 
[Charges]— Wheat & flour still bear a good Price, by the quantity 
that is purchased by the Nation for the use of the Army, & of course 
there are Number of Vessels from Baltimore & Philadelphia coming in 
every week with those articles—- The french weight is 14°™ Cent 
heavier than ours. Claret in casks might do & a few Trunks of both 
Men & Women Shoes and Hatts which are really cheap, I think also 
that linen manufactured in this province & in Brittany would answer, 
& a small Quantity of Ribband, Silk Handkerchiefs & Gauses, with 
Checks & Calicoes, Cambricks & Muslin. If I am able Sir to procure 
some further Intelligence respecting the Trade of this Country before 


I leave it, I will immediately communicate it to you, proposing to 
endeavor to find out at the navy office at Paris, in what manner & upon 
what Principles & Terms, their Navy is supplied with Naval Stores, 
which come entirely from the Baltic. 

My Respectful Comp'* to Mrs. Blount and believe me with high 
Esteem 


Dr Sir 
Y* most Obedient and most 
humble Servt. 
J. C. Mountflorence 


[To Joun Gray Brount] 
i 923 
Dear Sir Paris the 14th June 1792 


Nothing yet decisive respecting a Sale, tho’ numbers of persons have 
in contemplation to become citizens of the United States— The Gentle- 
man on whom I had & have yet great Reliance is hard at work among his 
monied friends & acquaintances but he has bad opinion of the Lands to 
which the Indian Titles are not extinguished, as he is determined to be 
candid with the purchasers respecting the Situation of those Titles; 


28 The sequence number does not appear on this or subsequent letters. 
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therefore he has advised me to write to Temple Franklin?* in London 
upon that matter, & has great hopes that a sale of them could be effected 
in Holland, where he will write to some of his Correspondents—I don’t 
depend intirely upon him, but have yet other Persons at Work; Not- 
withstanding which I am apprehensive that the operation will require 
much longer time than we had calculated— Another Difficulty in the 
Way, is the circulating Medium in paper called assignats, which renders 
specie much scarcer & of greater Value — A Col. Blackden of Con- 
necticut Sold last week near 40,000 acres of Kentucky land in assignats 
at 9# pr. acre but it reduces the price to about a Dollar 24# in Cash 
bringing 40# 10S in assignats, and Should the army of Mr. Lafayette 
receive a violent Check, the paper must depreciate more especially as 
there is a larger quantity decreed to be emitted,?5 and besides the great 
Proportion of counterfeit in cireulation— I am endeavoring to procure 
Intelligence both from England & Holland respecting the Probability of 
a Sale there, & Should there be nothing finally accomplished by the time 
I expect my answers, if I am encouraged to try those Markets, I would 
immediately proceed to one or the other of those Countries— I am cer- 
tain however that more persons inclined to purchase are to be found 
here, but the Difficulty of payment & the unsettled State of Affairs in 
case that a Credit must be given for a part of the purchase—money, 
makes me very diffident. We have every reason [to] believe, Sir, that 
there will be a great Conversion of property in this Kingdom; the Na- 
tional assembly has already decreed the Sequestration of the properties 
of absentees, & number of persons of the first Characters who have been 
instrumental in effecting the Revolution, taking Disgust at the party— 
works carried on, are withdrawing themselves out of the Country, which 
is divided in so many different parties, that I am obliged to confess that 
I look upon every man’s Estate in this country as in a very precarious 
Situation— However, Sir, you may depend that I will prudently & 
maturely deliberate & consider on Every Proposal I may receive from 
Purchasers. 

The Two armies are very near one another; Lafayette has Sixty two 
thousand men well appointed, the Enemy not more than 40,000 if so 
much; a Corps de Reserve of 18,000 is on the rear of the Marquis to 
assist him if necessary; an Engagement was to take place the 12**, but 
we have not yet any Account of it, tho’ all Paris are in the greatest 
Expectation— 

I am endeavoring to pave the way for a Contract with the Navy De- 
partment for Naval Stores; Should I succeed, you will have it, inter- 
~ 24 Probably the grandson of Benjamin Franklin. 

25The sentence becomes intelligible when modified and punctuated as follows: 

A Col Blackden of Connecticut sold last week near 40,000 acres of Kentucky land in 

assignats at 9 livres pr acre but it reduces the price to about a Dollar (24 livres in 

specie bringing 40 livres and 10 sous in assignats), and Should the army of Mr. 

Lafayette receive a violent Check, the paper must depreciate more, especially as there 

is a large quantity decreed to be emitted 


This interpretation was given by Dr. M. B. Garrett of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
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esting me for some small part in the Same, as a Kind of Satisfaction 
for my negociation that matter— 
As soon as anything national turns up, I shall advise you of the same 
either respecting the Lands, or Naval Stores Contract— 
Believe me with great Esteem 


Dr Sir Your most humble & 
most obedient Servant 
J. C. Mountflorence 


To Joun Gray Buiount 


Dr Sir Paris the 8th July 1792 


I have not yet been favored with a single line from you, since I 
sailed from Washington— I have not yet been able to effect the Sale 
of a single Tract of Land, tho I have been bargaining with several Per- 
sons; The Circumstance of the Paper Currency, makes very much 
against us, as those who have a mind to purchase, insist upon a Credit, 
& I dread the Effects of a Rapid Depreciation, similar to the one that 
took place in America; thus situated I have offered to take Letters of 
Exchange on London at one or two years, indorsed by a Responsible 
house, & accepted in England by Persons of well Known Opulence; I 
find there Preliminaries to settle, the most difficult part of the Bar- 
gain— I have opened a Correspondence with Mr. Temple Franklin now 
in London, who has promised me by Letter to use all his Endeavor to 
procure to me a Sale there, for which at his Request, I have sent him 
a Copy of the Map of the Country, & other Documents respecting the 
Land— Besides I have published a prospectus of my plan in Selling, 
containing a succinct Description of the County, a Copy of which I 
will send to Mr. Franklin by next Post— Some of the Persons who 
have in Contemplation to purchase, have waited on Mr. Morris?® our 
Minister for Informations respecting the N° Carolina Grants; I dined 
with him the 4th July; he treats me with great Politeness, but I believe 
it would have a very good Effect, if you could procure Some of your 
friends in Congress to recommend me in a particular manner & on the 
manner in which he answers to the Inquiries which will be made to 
him respecting the Titles will chiefly depend our success in selling— 
It is very possible, Sir, that I may not have finished our Sales before 
two or three months hence & therefore it is possible that your answer 
to this Letter would meet me still in Paris, & should I be on my way 
back to America, Letters to M® Morris could do no harm— A number of 
Workmen have applied to me for passages to America, but having had 
no news yet of Either of your Vessels being in Europe, It would have 
been imprudent in me to enter into articles, respecting that matter; in 


26 Gouverneur Morris. 
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consequence thereof, I have wrote last week Mr. Forbes in Dublin, Mr 
Lucia at Oporto, & Messr Berkley at Lisbon,?7 requesting them to send 
one of your Vessels round to Havre de Grace. 

My agents assure me that they will make Sale of all the Lands, not- 
withstanding the Difficulty of the paper Currency, indeed they appear 
indefatigable, by the interest they have in view for their Commission— 
I shall have the honor of advising you, Sir, the moment any part is 
sold, but should it delay for some time, I will be apprehensive of find- 
ing myself short of Cash for my necessary Expenditures — 

The affairs of the Kingdom are in very confused Situation; the 
Prussians to the number of 52,000 are fast to join the Austrian armies 
on the frontiers of france—a large party called the Jacobins, have en- 
deavored to render the King odius to the People in order to change the 
Constitution & establish a Republic another Party, called the Feuillans, 
are desirous of altering the Constitution in order to have two Houses 
of legislature, a Third Party composed of the Nobility, Clergy, & farm- 
er members of Parlements wish to over turn the Constitution, to re- 
place Everything in its former Situation this is called the Aristocratic 
party— Genl La Fayette & the army under his Command, have de- 
clared themselves attached to the Constitution, that they have Sworn 
to maintain, & consequently that brave General is persecuted by all 
the Three foregoing prevailing Factions, who are very numberous & 
powerful; his friends are apprehensive for his Life— 

A very singular Event took place yesterday at the Assembly National; 
The Bishop of Lyon, Mr. L’amourette [Abbe Lamourette], remon- 
strated to the assembly that the internal Dissensions of the Kingdom 
proceeded alltogether from the Disunion of the Assembly, a part of 
which was constantly accusing the other of Endeavering to change the 
Government for a pure commonwealth; which they were themselves 
accused of aiming at an alteration of the Constitution, to bring about 
two Houses, assured them that in order to save the Nation from the 
impending Ruin, there was no alternative Left, but to become united 
to bury in oblivion all former diversity of opinion, & to swear again 
to make all their Efforts to preserve the Constitution as it stood in 
uniting themselves to the King; Immediately all the members rose, 
took the Oath, & embraced each other with the greatest Cordiality. He 
repaired instantly to the assembly, testified his joy on the occasion, 
was received with great Plaudits & went away among the acclamation 
& joyful shouts of all the Spectators— If there was any Sincerity in 
the deputies, & if they continue in the same disposition, the interior 
troubles of france, are at an End— I send this Letter by Gen! Green’s 


27 These men were merchants. Letters from them to the Blounts are in the John Gray 
Blount Papers. 
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Son,?8 who is returning to America— I write by the Same opportunity 
to Gov? Blount Please to present my most respectful Cemp'* to Mrs. 
Blount, & believe me with very high Esteem.” 


Dr Sir. Your most obedient & most humble Servant 
J. C. Mountflorence 


[To Joun Gray Biount] 


Dt Sir Norfolk the 24th January, 1793 


Having sold Some french gentlemen one of my military Tracts of 
640 acres, & at the time of such Sale having every Reason to believe 
that I would effect a Sale of a very large Quantity, I promised them I 
would accompany them to Cumberland & place them on the spot: ac- 
cordingly they set out from Paris to Havre & bespoke their passage 
& mine, which compelled me to comply with my promise, & to leave the 
Business undetermined— The Expenses of publishing, & advertising 
amounted by the Printers account which I have paid to 1314{,?° in 
assignats— — Had not the Convention in October passed a Decree 
declaring Emigrés, that is to say banished for Ever & as Enemies to 
the Nation (all those who have left france Since the Beginning of the 
Revolution, as well as those who should go now & hence-forward out of 
the Country, & that all their Goods & properties be forfeited to the 
nation) I would have sold a very large Quantity, a Gentleman from 
Rheims had negociated with me for the amount of 60,000$; Some 
Priests had engaged to take to the Amount of 40,000$,3° & several 
others appeared determined to have purchased different Quantities, all 
with a Design of repairing themselves to America, but the Tyranical 
Decree of the Convention put a Stop for the Moment to all those 
intended Sales, which they all promise to compleat in case the Decree 
should be repealed, or so modified by the Constitution, when settled, 
that a frenchman might go out of his Country, without running the 
Risk of being put to Death, if he should return to France— Besides 
these probable purchasers, I have got acquainted during my Residence 
in Paris with the families of all the Persons interested in the Purchase 
made of Col® Smith in Powells Valley, Several of whom have come over 
with me, all these Persons felt themselves interested to promote the 
Sale of our Lands, by the Desire they have of getting all their friends 
& acquaintances to follow them to America; they have promised me a 
number of Letters for Paris, & those who have staid behind have 
assured me of their Exertions in my absence to procure me Purchasers, 


28 Probably the son of General Nathanael Greene, who was a friend of the Blounts. 
29 One thousand, three hundred, and fourteen livres. According to the estimate given 
in Note 25 (above), nine livres were worth approximately one dollar. 


dua idea of the amount of land involved may be obtained by consulting Note 25 
above). 
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as there is no Doubt but that the tyranical & arbitrary Decree of the 
Convention, will be annulled by the Constitution— — My Agents are 
also very deeply interested in finding out Purchasers, as the Bargain 
with them is, No Purchase no pay— Mr. Constable of New York was 
last Summer in Paris with a Quantity of back Country lands to sell; 
he did not succeed, & has left them in the Hands of his agents; our 
minister Mr. Morris who has vast Quantities to dispose of has not had 
a brilliant Success; Mr. Temple Franklin after demanding of me by 
Letter in answer to one of Mine, a particular Description of my Lands, 
with the lowest Price I would take for them, has not thought proper 
to write to me since respecting them, after I had complied with his 
Request— — In July & August finding it practicable to get the 
Number of Passengers you limited me to for one of your Brigs, I 
wrote accordingly to Mr. Forbes at Dublin & Mr. Delima at Operto, & 
Mess™ Buckley at Lisbon; all these gentlemen answered my Letters, 
but had heard nothing of your Brigs Not a Single Letter, Sir, have I 
been favored with from you Since I sailed from Washington, tho’ I 
have wrote to you by Every opportunity— Now I am so sure of 
effecting a Sale in france by all the Reasons above alledged that I 
am resolved to return there, as soon as I shall have conducted my 
Purchasers to Nashville, & the families at Powell’s Valley; Should you 
be willing, Sir, that I should continue to endeavor to effect a Sale of 
yours, it will be necessary you should forward to me a Small Agreement 
signed & sealed, by which you will acknowledge that tho’ by our former 
agreement & by the Mortgage Deed I executed to you, the Sales were 
to be effected within a limited time now elapsed otherwise I was to 
reconvey back to you the Lands therein mentioned, yet that you do 
agree & Consent that I should not reconvey back untill January 1794, 
& that I should endeaver to make Sale in Europe of the said Lands, on 
the terms, manner & form as specified in the agreement of Jan. 
1792— — — 

Before I left Paris, D™ Sir, I made a proposal to the Minister of the 
Navy to furnish a Quantity of naval stores within the course of the 
present year at Stated prices in Sterling Money, to be paid down at 
the Delivery of Each Cargo, either in Bills on London, or in french 
Currency agreeable to the rate of Exchange Between Paris & London 
at the time of arrival of Each Cargo; my prices were for Tar 18/ 
sterling, Pitch 27/6 & Turpentine 36/31— The Ministers accepted 
only the Tar, & referred me to the Intendant of the Navy at Havre 
for the Quantity & for the french ports in the ocean where it was to 
be delivered, as In my proposals [sic], I had excepted against the 
Mediterranean ports; Previous to my Departure from Paris, I was 
informed by the Head Clerk of the Navy Office that in consequence of 
the Ministers Orders, a Letter had been sent to the Intendant of Havre, 


31 The barrel is the unit here—thus, tar at 18 shillings per barrel. 
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authorizing him to make the Contract with me for the Tar at the 
stipulated Rate of 18/ pr Bbll.; immediately I wrote to Mr. Griffith 
my Correspondent at that place, requesting him to inquire of the In- 
tendant whether he had received such Letter from the minister; his 
Answer which I received the Day before I left Paris, informed me that 
the Intendant had had no Instructions respecting my Contract ;— 
uettled at this, I went directly to the Minister’s hotel, but could not 
see him; I went then to the Navy office where with a little Humour I told 
the Head Clerk of my Surprise at the Intelligence I had received from 
Havre He assured me in the most pvsitive manner that the Instruc- 
tions. had been sent, but only about two Days before, on account of its 
having remained by Mistake several days in the office after having been 
signed by the Minister, before it had been sent to the Post-Office; I 
asked him for a Duplicate of the Instructions in case of a miscarriage 
or Delay; he told me that it was entirely inconsistent with the Estab- 
lished Rules & Customs of doing Business in that office, where all 
official Documents respecting the furnishing of supplies were always 
forwarded by the General port-office, & that no copies were allowed 
to be delivered to the Parties, that is to say, Signed or dated—at my 
arrival at Havre I waited upon the Intendant; he had no Instructions; 
I produced to him the several Letters that pass’d between the Minister 
& Me, respecting that Business, he approved of the whole, but could 
not enter into the Contract without Orders directed to himself; I 
demanded of him, & he readily granted to me a Certificate that on the 
17th November he had not yet received any Letter or Instruction from 
the Minister of the Navy, but our vessel sailing the 20th, I sailed before 
I could possibly have an answer to this letter; however I executed a 
letter of attorney to M* Griffeth, empowering him to make the Contract 
for me, in case the Minister should send the Letter to the Intendant 
which he had promised, with orders to write to me or to you, informing 
us of what he should have done— At all Events Tar is now of great 
demand in France, as the Impress of Russia will not suffer french 
Vessels to trade in the Baltic, having adhered to the House of Austria’s 
War against France; Some naval stores have lately been carried from 
England to france— Should you think proper of sending a vessel with 
that article to Havre de Grace, I am sure you would meet with a very 
good Market, & if We do receive satisfactory accounts from Mr. Griffith, 
respecting the government Contract, I hope you will interest me in 
the profits of that Speculation as the instrument that produced it— — 
for it was only for you that I made those advances— 

A Company in Paris who have made a contract with the Minister 
of War for the furnishing of a large Quantity of Flour, have emplored 
me to make purchase for them, allowing me 5 per cent on all such 
Purchases & defraying my Expenses, but I am not obliged to purchase 
a Single Barrel for them, this Bargan being intirely on my side, & in 
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my favor; I had rather be interested with you in Speculation of that 
Kind, well assured that it would be much more to my advantage— — 
Should you think proper to send a Cargo of Flour to france; the best 
port would be the Havre, which is the nearest to Paris, from whence 
the Flour would be sent to the Armies in flanders— in that case, I 
would return immediately back to Paris, where with the Knowledge I 
have acquired of their way of doing Business in the public offices of 
Government, I could sell the flour at a much higher Rate; or to the 
War & Navy departments, for Bills on London, or for assignats at 
Such Rate as would be adequate to the Exchange between Paris & Lon- 
don; which assignats might be laid out in Window glasses, wines, 
Brandy. Salt, Hatts & Shoes, & Some part in Bills on London; this 
would be more advantageous to you, as most of the Merchants who now 
purchase American Cargoes of flour, do it in order to sell it to Gov- 
ernment with Considerable profits to themselves & very often with the 
money they receive from the government to that Effect— Having 
submitted all my Plans & Projects to you, respecting the considerable 
Profits which may at this juncture be made in Speculations in france, 
I am now ready to undertake any Part you will please to direct in the 
Execution of Such Plans as you may think proper to adopt, determined 
to return to france in the Prosecution of sales of Lands, which I'll 
find now much easier, by the numerous acquaintances I have made; 
and the people will have more Confidence to purchase from me— — 
As it is necessary to avoid Expenses, I will carry immediately my 
Passengers to the back Country, who cannot move a Step without me, 
that is the Reason for not waiting on you now; We are going up to 
Richmond, where you would oblige me much to send me my Horse & 
Saddle, if in travelling Order, otherwise it would be unnecessary trouble 
& Expense— At all Events I hope, Dt Sir, you will favor me with a 
Letter directed to that Place— I will observe to you, that my Sale of 
One Tract with the Expenses I have been at, has not put me very much 
in Cash, & therefore my Situation respecting old Matters,?? is pretty 
near the Same as last year, therefore, there would be no necessity of 
mentioning my Return, & probable quick Sailing for Europe— — 
Contracts now with the french Government may be made on the most 
benificial & advantageous terms; and could I persuade you to have 
Confidence in Such Speculation, if you will send a vessel with naval 
Stores, or Flour to Havre, I would willingly take on myself the Business 
of repairing to Paris, & contract with the Government for the Sale of 
them— I possibly could get to Paris before the arrival of your Vessel, 
but if even I was only to take passage in her, in less than a Week after 
her arrival, the Bargain would be concluded, & I doubt not at a much 
higher price than 18/sterling pr Bbll as the demand of tar may in- 


82 Major Mountflorence had become involved in debts prior to leaving America. 
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crease— If you will authorize me to make contracts for any articles, 
in that case, I should have a Writing for you Specifying the Prices & 
terms you would deliver them at in france, & the Quantities & at what 
time, & after Such Instructions, I have made myself friends enough in 
Paris to compleat any Bargain with Government; But in the writing 
it would be proper to specify what share of the Profits you would allow 
me— — All these Businesses ought to go hand in hand, & J am Sure 
to make a Great deal of Money both for you & myself; as to my Share, 
I have experienced so much of your Generosity, that I will be con- 
tented with what you will think proper to allow me on such Busi- 
ness— — If you Send a vessel to france I will give you a list of some 
other articles in which an immense profit may be made— With great 
Impatience I will expect a Letter from you at Richmond, but at all 
Events I am determined to go back to france, & prosecute the Sale of 
my Lands— 

My Most respectful Complts. to Mrs. Blount & Family & believe me 
with very high Esteem 

Dr Sir 
Y* most Ob* & most 
humble Servt 


J. C. Mountflorence 


We arrived here two Days ago. I had a tolerable passage. Your letters 
to Go’ Blount, by forwarding them to me at Richmond, I would take 
them to him. 


To Joun Gray Biovunt 


i th 
Dr Sir Richmond 17 feby 93 


Yours of the 6% instant only arrived by last night’s Mail, dated on 
the back Tarboro the 13th Presuming that you do hold it in the Post 
office,#3 & therefore that it would be no additional Expense to send you 
my Correspondence relative to your vessels, I send you here inclosed 
the answers I received from y* friends in Europe— — Tho’ I did not 
succeed instantly in the sale of Lands, by the accursed decree of the 
Convention, which, in the opinion of M™ Payne,*4 whom I frequented 
much whilst in Paris, must be annulled by the terms of the new Consti- 
tution now aframing by the Constitutional Committee of Nine, yet my 
Hopes remain so sanguine of effecting at least the Sales of Cumber- 
land35 & Military Lands, by the Prospects I left when I sailed, as I 
informed you by my Letter from Norfolk, that I am determined to 


83 John Gray Blount had a contract for carrying the mails to and from Washington. 
© 34 Evidently Thomas Paine, the author of Common Sense, who was a member of the 
onvention. 


35 The Blounts owned large tracts of land in the Cumberland (Tennessee) area. 
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try it again, after seing [seeing] Gov". Blount— — It must be evident 
that in case of a Repeal of the illegal decree which prevents the french 
from travelling out of their country under Pain of Death, my appear- 
ance of success must necessarily be brighter than last year, having 
formed acquaintances with the most respectable characters of the Con- 
vention, & with a great number of people of property; besides the 
Letters I will carry from this country to the Relations & friends of 
the french people I have brought over will contribute much to facilitate 
my operations; Several families have promised to come over with me 
next year, & they will wait my Return to Paris with anxious Expecta- 
tions— My Expenses coming at this juncture to America & of my 
Return to Europe must unavoidably be at my own Charge, as it was in 
conveyance of my Sale of 640 acres, in case you should go on still with 
the Business as I hope, as it will be no additional Expense to you, nor 
ought not to be; this Voyage being intirely on Business of my own; 
But I must again repeat the propriety & necessity of extending the 
Effect of our agreement as to time, should we persevere; we will discuss 
further on that subject after I shall have the honor of seeing Gov™ 
Blount & of communicating to him your Letter; I am glad tho’ of your 
prospect of selling the Indian Lands to the northward,*® My Prospects 
as to them in Europe were but indifferent Let us go upon Mer- 
cantile Operations— — 

Your observations, Sir, respecting the great Executive officers of the 
french Republic, are very just & in point, but permit me to observe 
to you that tho the Minister of this Day may leave his Head on a Block 
tomorrow, Contracts made by him for the use of the nation would still 
be complied with; I judge so at least by the Observations I have made 
on similar matters, during the convulsive alterations of last year, and 
a very preponderating Reason with me in the Knowledge I have how 
the government is lavish of the public money, & that the general com- 
plaint against the Executive officers is their neglect of providing abun- 
dantly Every thing necessary for the prosecution of the War— — Tho’ 
the price of 18/ Sterlg [sterling] pr Bbll. of tar, is in my opinion 
pretty good & for ready Cash on Delivery, yet what would render such 
Contract better as to a large Quantity, Say 40,000 Barrels, is the assur- 
ance We have that a small Quantity would sell much higher in any part 
of france, as you will see by the inclosed Letter signed by Mr Th W. 
Griffith in behalf of Taney Forrest & Seaton (a mercantile American 
House at Havre) Some of the Partners of which keep a House at 
Alexandria, & this one of their vessels ’ came in. True it is that the 
letter set the price of Tar at 30 but I can assure you that by informa- 
tion, I took at Havre on the spot you could not at that time get a barrel 
under 40, which is about 21/9 Sterlg— Turpentine in proportion, a 


86 The Blounts employed an agent to sell lands in Philadelphia and New York. 
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few Barrels of that in rather a small Quantity would do very well, 
but I cannot recommend Pitch, agreeable to the Inquiries I made per- 
sonally— — You will have another advantage that your vessel would 
not be detained a moment, as they will give you immediately Letters of 
Exchange at 60 & 90 days Sight payable in London for two thirds of 
the Current Value, in case it should not be disposed of to Government; 
you'll remark that all this is written without any Regard to the Con- 
tract-— — Now, Sir, my opinion would be this, that should you de- 
termine to Send a Cargo to Havre de Grace, & that we should have no 
Information respecting the Contract, that you should inform me thereof 
immediately & the probable time of the Vessel sailing, your Letter may 
be directed to me at this place, as I shall have Instructions at the Post 
office to forward them instantly to me at Abingdon or Knoxville, where- 
ever may be Gov™ Blount— — Should you determine on this Specula- 
tion, I would haste still more my Return to france, in order to get 
there before the vessel, & make all the necessary Inquiries; making my- 
self sure of the Rise or fall of prices at Havre, & trying next the price 
I could get from Government; Suppose Government or the Merchants 
at havre should purchase, there would be no necessity of consigning the 
Cargo to Messr Taney forest & Seton or to any other Person, as we 
would do the Business ourselves, & I wish Capt. Smith in whom I have 
the greatest confidence were the Master employed— The Bills of 
Exchange would only be the last Resources— An article now of the 
greatest demand in france is Carolina Indigo; the Dyers make use of it 
with the Spanish, half by half, & say it answers better; the great de- 
mand of this article is on account of 600,000 National Guards drest in 
blue; blue Cloth of Coarse [course] is raised to a most extravagent 
price, & the manufacturers are at their Wits End to find enough Indigo 
to supply the constant demand of that article, which sold in the interior 
parts of the country at 36# & even 40# p™ pound at the time of my 
Sailing; there is no doubt of making a Great deal by that article, & 
the way to get the highest price, is not to sell it to the Merchants at 
Havre, but I will repair to Several of the Manufactories & contract 
with them for it, for ready Cash on delivery, before the arrival of the 
Vessel in france as above stated, the Capt. being instructed to write to 
me to Paris on his first putting into harbour; the post goes from Havre 
to Paris in 2 days, & if the Business was done, I would repair to Havre 
waiting for the Vessel— — Cotton is also in great demand, but I 
know not whether it would answer, you will be the best judge, on being 
informed that the price when we sailed, & which was raising [rising], 
was about 5# p™ pound of picked cotton or 2/84 Sterling—Bear Skins 
with long thick hair did fetch from a guinea to 5 or 6 dollars apiece, 
T mean large ones; the demand was occasioned by the number of new 
raised Cavalry; that would be a capital article as also Deer Skins, not 
drest; all these things to be sold in the interior to the people whose 
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business it is to furnish them, & not to the Merchants— I am so sure 
of the advantage of this Speculation of the Benefit that would arise 
from it, that I wish to be deeply interested in it, & for that purpose 
take the Liberty of making you the following offer; the two french 
men who have bought my tract of Land, have brought into this country 
the goods of which the inclosed is the Invoice in assignats money; but 
of the amount of those goods when sold I am to have a payment in 
consequence of my Sale to them, but I am willing it should go intirely 
in the above adventure to Europe Those gentlemen have always been 
in the cloth Business & are acquainted with all the most capital manu- 
factories of that article in Europe— — Will you now take those articles 
on your account? A small part of the amount would be asked in Cash 
or a Negro and horse for one of them; the Remainder to be taken by 
you as Cash, & intirely appropriated by you in tar Turpentine, Indigo 
&e &e, that is to say, they (or rather myself, as the Business will alto- 
gether run in my name, that is between you & me) should be interested 
in the adventure to the amount of those goods, in proportion to such 
amount; they would be equally interested, agreeable to their propor- 
tion, in all the Expenses of Master, Crew, Provisions, Wages, port 
Charges & the Hire of the Vessel, Insurance & Similar proportion in 
the nett proceeds, & in the Return of the Vessel, should you approve of 
the Same— — Should this proposal meet with your approbation, by 
Return of Post, be so kind as to inform me of the probable amount of 
the Cargo, that is the probable quantity of tar, turpentine Indigo, 
Bear-skins &c, &c., the Name of the Vessel & Captain, & the probable 
time of Sailing— — One of these men would in that case return 
immediately to france from here, whilst I should proceed to Knoxville 
with the other, & pave the Way to a Sale of the Cargo, before even its 
arrival in Europe, but such Sales should only be conditional— — they 
& Me would settle betwixt us our proportional parts in the Expedition, 
as I doubt not but that the Success of this first attempt, will induce us 
to do something more Capital jointly together & their Knowledge of 
the french Manufactories & trade may hereafter prove of very great 
advantage to us, by the Information they will be able to procure to 
us, & I intend to make great use of them in assisting me in the Sale of 
Lands— The goods are very well chosen & Such as I believe would 
sell very well in Carolina; I beg you to observe that the Goods would 
be your own, & that the Naval Stores that you will put on board of 
your Vessel for the payment of them, will be easily got; the greatest 
difficulty would be the price— I wish this plan would meet with your 
approbations, as it would be much to my Interest & profit, and it ought 
to determine you the more to try french Speculation— as to the Staves 
I have just taken information from a gentleman of this place who sent 
some last year to Normandy; he told me, that he sold them at very 
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little profit, which will prevent him sending any more, only for Stow- 
ing Barrels; But Since there is no loss, I believe it would be well to 
Stow with them; Pipe Staves only will do— 

I .am glad you do not approve of flour, a Conclusion of the War 
together with the great quantities lately shipt & that I was not 
acquainted with when I last wrote to you, may cause a great fall in the 
price of that article, tho none could be expected from England when 
we sailed, the price having risen there to the price fixed by Act of Par- 
liament to stop the [expor]tation of it— 

If you approve & accept of the Proposal, it would be requisite to send 
a cart & two horses from Tarbro’ [Tarborough] for the Goods, & they 
shall be delivered at your orders— 

I would be glad to have Instructions respecting the prices & Quanti- 
ties of Naval Stores other articles could be Contracted for & in the 
Period for the Delivery, in case any such thing could be effected— 

A Letter from Col® Th[{*] Blount informs me of my Horse being 
sent to Petersburg to Mr. Armstead’s tavern. I am writing M™ Arm- 
stead by this mail, to have him forwarded here— 

With my Respects to M™ Blount & family I have the Honor to be 
with very high Esteem 

Dr Sir Y* most humble & most 

Obed* Servt. 
J. C. Mountflorence 


Perhaps another agreement could be made, if you did not like to accept 
of the above offer; to wit that you would take charge of the Goods to 
sell them at those Gentlemen’s acct on the usual Commission, & advance 
to them their Share of the Cargo intended & a Negro with a little 
Cash— Your opinion on the price is earnestly requested & [will] be 
accountable to them for the amount, when the goods should be sold 
either at Tarbo’ or Washington 


To Joun Gray Biount 
; Richmond 10% March 1793 
Dr Sir 


Your much esteemed favor of the 25* Ulto, I received pr last post, 
& am exceedingly glad that my last communications afforded you some 
satisfaction, however had I Known the Alteration in the post-office 
law, respecting the franking of Letters, I would have endeavored to 
have rendered my Packet less voluminous— — 

I have observed, Sir, Every part of Y* Letter respecting the Destina- 
tion of your Vessels, but as there is a prospect of having one of them 
for the intended & proposed Speculation, I believe that I will engage 
Mr. Fournier one of my friends, to repair to Washington with about 
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10 or 12 hundred Dollars, the greatest part of which would be in actual 
cash to join you in a Tar & turpentine Expedition, & some Indigo, if it 
can be got, presuming that this addition in Cash might induce you to 
endeavor to charter a Vessel either from Edenton, Newbern or Some 
other port on the River— Indeed, Sir, I have this Speculation very 
much at heart; & Mr. fournier would go himself in the Vessel, being 
well acquainted in Paris, & having acquaintances in the several public 
offices, should I not get back time enough from the Westward to go by 
the first vessel— We will leave it intirely to your generosity the share 
you would allow us in the first Expedition, having regard to the 
Scarcity of our funds, that will only purchase a thousand or 12 hundred 
Bbls. Tar, & we doubt not but that the Satisfaction you will receive 
from this first Trial will induse you to go further into the Business— — 
The Letters for Mess™* Taney & Griffeth I shall have the Honor to 
forward to you by my friend, & should he decline going to Washington 
you will receive them by Post, but I believe that he will go to you with 
the Cash— By him I shall take the liberty of writing to you more 
fully, & about the plans of larger Speculations with the french, & about 
the Passengers, for I am morally certain to procure to you at least 
twenty, besides the Sale of Lands — — I am very desirous of making 
Money, & the Dangers & fatigues of the Sea, I consider as mere trifles, 
when flattering Prospects are in view, & a War between England & 
france, which seems unavoidable will only brighten them; but I would 
wish Insurances to be made— — Certainly there never was a more 
favorable time for making Money out of the french Government, tho’ 
I would not think it prudent to trust them no further than to receive 
the Cash upon the delivery of the articles— I shall refer you to your 
next, & I have the honor to be with very high Esteem 
Yr most Obed* & most 
humble Servant 
J. C. Mountflorence 


Permit me to observe that on the arrival of the Ship at Havre you 
may have Bills on London from the House of Taney and Griffith for 
two thirds of the value of the Cargo at the Current price of the Cargo 
at Havre; for which Cash may be had, to return by the Vessel and not 
detain Her, as the Passengers could not be in all probability imme 
diately procured, tho’ no pains would be spared for that purpose; this 
is a very great advantage to the Shipper— 


To Joun Gray Biount 
i th 3 
Dr Sir Richmond 13** March 9 


It is almost settled that Mr. Fournier will set out in a Day or two 
for Washington with about 10, or 12 hundred Dollars: about one half 
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in cash, the remainder in gold Watches of a good Quality, Some Silver 
Shoe & Knee Buckles, Silk Handkerchiefs, Lawns & Cambrick, in the 
expectation of being interested with you in a Tar Speculation I think 
it necessary to advise you of the Same that you may Endeavor to ingage 
all the Tar you possibly can before the Price rises— We would wish 
to go half in the Speculation, & the Watches & Goods to be put into 
your hands to be sold for our account, whether they'll fetch more or 
less than what we put them at, in order that fournier & me might 
account to-gether— — We are willing to support one half of all the 
expense to enjoy one half of the Profits, & should our Stock not be 
sufficient to make up our proportion, we hope that you will extend your 
Generosity to give us a Credit for the Ballance, on account of our 
particular Industry in procuring a good Market, & procuring a more 
extensive Speculation on Government Contracts on a firm & sure foot- 
ing— Tar is already 7/6 to 8 this curr’. at Norfolk as I am advised, 
I doubt not of its raising [rising] fast, as soon as there will be a cer- 
tainty of War between france & England— Perhaps a few hundred 
weights of Indigo might be got from Wilmington or Newbern before 
a Vessel can be got ready, & I am sure there will still be more profit 
on the Indigo than on the Tar & Turpentine; Some turpentine will do 
at Havre, but not Pitch, unless it be very low— — We are so sure 
of Money to be made by this Expedition that we are scraping together 
every little thing we have in order to endeavor to be interested there- 
in— — I solicit you, My Dear Sir, to use every Effort to procure a 
Vessel as speedily as possible, & have the honor to remain with the 
highest Esteem 
Dr Sir Y* most Obedient & most 
humble Servt 


J. C. Mountflorence 


To Joun Gray Buiount 


Dr Sir Richmond 21 March 93 


Give me Leave to introduce to your acquaintance my friend M* 
fournier; By his going on to you, you may judge how anxious we are 
that the Tar Expedition Should take place; the term of which for the 
manner of dividing the profits & bearing of Expenses, we leave intirely 
to your Knowledge of Business & to your generous manner of acting 
with your acquaintances— We would wish to have, it is true, an equal 
Share with you in the Speculation, but that we leave intirely to you 
& Mr. fournier— — 

Permit me to observe, Sir, that I think it would be very beneficial 
for us to try to make some Contracts with the french Government upon 
some solid principles for supplying them with American Produce, at 
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such Rates as we would be sure to make very great profits upon, taking 
sufficient time for the Delivery of them, that we may be able to fulfill 
every part of the contract without running any Risk— It would also 
tend much to our Interest, that you & Mr. fournier should consult 
together what articles from france would answer in this Country; he 
Knows very well the prices of the first Cost there, & you, Sir, Know 
very well how & what Quantity of each Article would answer your 
Market; therefore in comparing notes together, you will be sure of 
hitting on Plans which may prove exceedingly beneficial for us all— — 
I will only add that I look upon Mr. fournier as a man of Honor & 
of very strict Probity, very well versed in the french Trade, & who 
has numerous Acquaintances; and the Eagerness we show to prosecute 
the plan of Sending Tar Turpentine & Indigo to france, must convince 
you of the certainty we have how lucrative will be such an Expedition— 
With very high Esteem I have the Honor to be 
Dt Sir Y* most humble & 
most Obedient Servt 
J. C. Mountflorence 


To Jonn Gray Biount 


Richmond the 224 March 1793 

D* Sir 

Mr Fournier goes by the way of Suffolk & Edenton to meet you at 
Washington; I have taken the liberty of giving him a letter to Mr. 
Collins of Edenton requesting him to furnish him with the means to 
repair to you, & I would deem it a very particular favor, would you 
be so obliging as to write to him or to M* Jacob Blount? to assist 
him, as he understands but very indifferently the English tho’ he makes 
daily Progress in learning— This gentleman is very well connected 
in Paris, has numerous acquaintances, & may be very useful to us in 
procuring the Sale of Lands— I have given him a very good Idea of 
our Country, which all the illnatured talk of the french we met & at 
Norfolk have not been able to destroy, by the Confidence he Reposes in 
me— This Day he sets off by the stage to Suffolk, where he will be 
tomorrow— By him I write to you very fully— 


With very high Esteem believe me 


Dr Sir Y* most Ob’4t & most 
humble Servt 
J. C. Mountflorence 


37 A younger brother of John Gray, Thomas, and William Blount. 
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To Joun Gray Biount 


Dr Sir Richmond 29 March 93 


I take the liberty of inclosing to you a Letter from Mr. Fournier 
presuming he will be with you, before this reaches Washington, as he 
took the Stage from here to Suffolk on Monday last, having missed his 
passage on friday— 

The Horrors practised in france, & the Cruelties of the predominant 
party against Every Person who has left that infatuated Country, 
would make it essential for Mr fournier to have passport from the 
Naval office, or Collector on all [sic] desyning him as an American 
Citizen, & therefore I earnestly request you to procure him one to that 
purport— —%8 

I would deem it a very particular favor, Sir, if you would be so 
obliging as to inform me of what you may have concluded with Mr. 
fournier & to direct to me at this place at the care of Mr. Trovin [sic] 
mercht, who will forward me your Letter, as we do set out today for 
the back Country— 

With very high Esteem I have the honor to be 

Dr Sir Y* most humble & most 
obedient Servt. 
J. C. Mountflorence 


To Joun Gray Biount 
Dear Sir Philadelphia June 27, 1793 


I am heartily sorry that you did not pursue the scheme we had in 
agitation with Mr. Fournier— last week arrived from Havre de Grace 
the Swanick after 68 days passage; came over in her the principal 
Clerk of M? Taney, who informs us that Tar since I left that place had 
never been lower than 45# & was 60# when he came away, payable not- 
withstanding the war in Bills on London Via Hamburg at 1/ sterlg. 
pr. 3# that is to say 20/ Sterlg pr Bbll. 

In a letter I received from Mr. Fournier dated Norfolk, he informs 
me that he met your captain of the Vessel that was destined for our 
Speculation, & that he told him it was probable he would go to france 
with the Vessel & Cargo, as we had projected, I can place no confidence 
in that Report, but thought it best to inform you there of— 

Much money might have been made, if my advice had been followed, 
& I am greatly disappointed by the abandoning of that Scheme 

With much Respect I have the honor to be 

Dear Sir Your most Obedient & 
most humble Servant 
J. C. Mountflorence 


38 Fournier probably remained in America. In 1794 William Blount wrote, “Mr. Fournier 
is with me teaching Billy and Richard French & the former music.” 
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[To Joun Gray Briount] 
Dt Sir Havre de Grace the 16th Nov. 1793 

The unsettled State of affairs in france, the Constant Change of 
Laws & Duress produced by the predominant factions, have prevented 
my Effecting yet any Sale of Lands, tho I have been negociating with 
several persons & to a considerable amount, without determining any- 
thing; notwithstanding my bad Success till now, I have no doubt of 
accomplishing the Business in due time & have no reason to despair 
when I find that Mr. Governeur Morris, Colo. Blackden, Mr. Constable 
& a number of others have been on the same plan for a very long time, 
have taken much pains and yet have done little or nothing— — In 
order to succeed in such Business, it is necessary to make a great num- 
ber of acquaintances, to acquire Confidence to set forth all the advan- 
tages of Speculating in American Lands, & to take advantage of a 
favorable moment— Most of those things I have done, & I have only 
sold a tract of my own of 640 acres, partly on credit, but hope that 
it will produce me a Sale for a much larger Quantity— A number of 
Priests, of Old Ladies of Quality & others have promised me to use 
all their Exertions to find me purchasers— The printing I have had done 
for Prospectors, advertisements & hand Bills amount to 1314# which 
I have paid, & the Business is going on— 

The Land Concern did not make me neglect other beneficial Matters. 
I had entered into an agreement with the Minister of the Navy to 
furnish him for the use of the french Republic a Quantity of Tar of 
American produce at the Rate of 18 Shillings Sterling pr Barrel deliv- 
ered at Havre de Grace, to be paid at the arrival of Each Vessel on 
Bills on England, or on france at the Rate of Exchange of Paris on Lon- 
don at the day of arrival of Each cargo— — — The Minister accepted 
the price, & referred me to the Navy Intendant of this place for the 
Quantity; but on my Arrival here I found that the Clerks of the Navy 
office in Paris had neglected to forward the necessary Instructions; 
this obliged me to write back, & I remain daily in Expectations of the 
Ministers answer to terminate that Business— — 

A Certain Mr. Serane [sic] employed by the Minister of War for 
the purchase of flour, has also entered into an agreement with me for 
the furnishing of that article from America, but some part of his terms 
as to the freight & Bills of Lading have caused me to write to him [as] 
to Some Alterations as to those Matters, I expect [sic] also his answer 
to Know what can be done on that Business before I Sail to America, 
which I hope will be in a few days 

I shall inform you of the whole for our mutual Benefit & advantage 

With very high Esteem believe me 

Dr Sir Yr most obt. humble Servt 
J. C. Mountflorence 
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To Tuomas Buiount 


Sir Switzerland the 234 Dee 1793 


This is a Duplicate of a letter of the same Date sent to you by the 
way of Holland, requesting you after perusing it to transmit it to 
Gov. Blount— Prudence requires I should not sign my letters, lest 
they should be intercepted— 


On my arrival in france, I was arrested, tho I had a passport from 
Mr. Jefferson and another from a french consul; I was told that they 
considered me as a suspected person 16 days was I confined, & had I 
not been personally Known to Mr. Morris our minister; it is probable 
I would be there yet; for a Mr. Griffeth from Maryland was taken up 
near Paris about two months ago & Mr. Morris has not yet been able 
to have him released, tho’ he makes applications 3 or 4 times a week 
for that purpose; what is most strange, is that they will not exhibit any 
particular charge against him, but Content themselves by saying that 
they have some Reasons to entertain suspicions against him, without 
saying what those Reasons are— — This is a much worse Inquisition 
than that of the Dominican fryars in Spain— There are upwards of 
one hundred Americans Sails at Bordeaux detained by an Embargo 
laid about six months ago, which Mr. Morris has tried repeatedly in 
vain to have removed; the masters of those Vessels have been compelled 
to discharge their crew, not being able to support them; the Worst of 
it is, that when they will be permitted to set Sail, they will not be 
able to get any hands, as french Sailors are not allowed to ship them- 
selves on board foreign Vessela— 

Thus do the french act toward those who supply them with Pro- 
visions— 

Mr. Morris is so tired with his residence, in france, that he wishes 
the President would appoint him to some other Embassy in Europe, 
but Honor prevents him from asking it considering himself as a Senti- 
nel on a forlorn hope— By the Rules established by the Convention 
he can only communicate with the Minister of foreign affairs & the 
french ministers now are only the Chief Olerks of their respective 
Departments, enjoying no kind of authority— true it is that they 
have made a new Constitution on the 24th June last, which is ratified 
by all the Departments of the Republic, but it is only to be carried 
into Execution after the close of the War, the Convention having de- 
clared the Republic in a state of Revolution, and a Committee of Safety 
revolutionary in each village; these hundred thousand Committees have 
already thrown into jail upwards of 15 hundred thousand Persons & 
more are arrested daily— in this number are comprehended all the 
nobles, men & women, those of a noble Descent, all the former Priests, 
the rich merchants & Bankers, the members of the former parliaments; 
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the Relations of all persons emigrated, the foreigners of all nations at 
war with france, and Every one against whom they may conceive the 
slightest suspicion— no man in france can say that within an hour 
he should not be arrested. Every piece of Information & accusation is 
listened to, & the Character of the Informer, be it ever so infamous is 
not attended to— 

These innumerable Committees that have the power of arresting 
cannot Release; a committee of the Convention, To witt the Committee 
of general safety can alone set at liberty; of Course those who are 
arrested, have but a bad chance of getting out soon— This Committee 
of general Safety receive daily 4 or 5 thousand Petitions from some 
of the persons confined, and their number is not sufficient even to peruse 
those Petitions— — Besides these Committees so much dreaded by all 
Ranks of people & so obnoxious to individual Liberty, One or Two 
members of the Convention are sent in each Department with illimitted 
power; they may brake the Committees of Safety, creat new ones, arrest 
whomever they please, condemn & send to be executed; they may dis- 
pense with any of the Decrees of the Convention, enact any Ordinances 
of their own, displace every officer, punish them with Death, in a word 
Every thing is submitted to their will & pleasure. Such is the state 
of french Liberty— To add to the misfortunes of that much distracted 
Country, an approaching famine is apprehended; Grain of all kind is 
very scarce, and it is already difficult to procure Bread in Paris; it is 
generally believed that if the Capitol should to be a few days without 
Bread, that the Mob will run to the several prisons, and massacre all 
those confined, as they did in September 1792— Lyons that had re- 
volted, has been subdued, 4000 of its richer Inhabitants have already 
been executed & many more are to suffer the same fate— there is 
hardly a day but 5 or 6 heads are chopt off in Paris; the latest put 
to death there, are the famous Countess Dubarry, the Wife of the 
exminister Rolland, Vandenyver & his two sons, rich banker of Holland, 
who being Patriots fled to an Asylum in france at the time of the 
Revolution of Holland; the Duke du Chatelet colonel of the french 
guards, Several Deputies of the Convention &ec. &. &., In every de- 
partment the same scenes are repeated, the officers of the army are 
not more safe than any other, and often they are taken at the head of 
their troops to be conducted to a jail & from there to a scaffold— 
from such Description, you may easily judge how precarious is Liberty 
& even life in france— The Land-Speculation will probably keep me 
in Europe till next fall, in order to accomplish it effectually, which 
Circumstance induces me to request you, Sir, to befriend me with your 
Interest near [sic] Mr. Jefferson to procure me a public appointment 
in Paris, such as agent of the United States, Vice Consul, or some such 
other place, even without a Salary, as it would put my Person in 
greater Security— — I can even say that such an appointment at this 
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juncture would be useful to the Citizens of the United States, who may 
happen to be in france, the Committee of general Safety having 
reserved to themselves alone the Cognizance of all arrestations, deten- 
tions &c., the ministers being without power, and no Redress of Griev- 
ance to be had, but through the Channel of the several Committees of 
the Convention with whom ambassadors cannot communicate, agreeable 
to the Rules Established by the Convention itself—; But on the con- 
trary an agent or a Vice Consul, would frequent all the committees & 
public officer to attend to the Business of Individuals, & would thereby 
be of great Service to his countrymen— Every man of any property 
wishes to be out of the country, and the Patriots have all their Eyes 
turned toward America; they speak of it in Raptures, and nothing but 
the Difficulty of geting property with safety out of the Republic retards 
my accomplishing some capital sales— However you may be well 
assured that no Industry will be wanted on my part to find out means 
& to accelerate our Speculation, but a public appointment would render 
my operations much easier— It would be necessary for me to have 
that part of Carey’s new Edition of Guthrie printed in Philadelphia 
which contains the Geographie of the United States with Doc™ William- 
son’s®® Map also the acts of Congress of the fall session 90 & 92— 
Would you be so kind sir, as to send them to me directed to Mr. Taney 
an American merchant at Havre de Grace? I will make use of every 
opportunity to transmit to you, or to your Brothers Every Information 
of Importance—With very high Esteem, I have the Honor to be 


Sirt? 


To Witt1am Biount 


Dear Sir London, 24th Nov. 1795 


I was duly honored with your letters of May & June, and tho I do 
not deserve the Reproach of neglecting writing to you at the same time 
I did to our friend Doct White,*! for I never omitted an opportunity 
of corresponding with you, yet that Reproach had something very flat- 
tering to me, as it convinces me that my writings afford you some Sat- 
isfaction— I have come over here with a twofold Intention, the first in 
order to see Mr. Temple Franklin, who I understood has made con- 
siderable Sales of Land for Mr. Robert Morris & others, & determined 
to consult him, as well as many other Gentlemen to whom I am very 
particularly recommended on that very interesting Business. I deem 
the Moment a very favorable one for succeeding, for the bad State of 


39 Dr. Hugh Williamson of North Carolina. He was a close friend of the Blounts and 


was interested with them in land speculation. He had made this map of the western 
lands to aid in their sales. 


40 The letter is unsigned, but was undoubtedly written by Mountflorence. 
41 Dr. James White of Knoxville, Tennessee. He was a close friend of Governor Blount. 
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the present Commerce of this Country, and the heavy taxes for the Sup- 
port of the War must be strong Inducements to Capitalists to place 
their funds in some more solid Speculations; My Second Interest is to 
be at Liberty to give you for your Information and Entertainment the 
Results of my Observations & Remarks on the General State of Things 
in Europe— In the first place I have not made a Sale of a Single acre 
of your lands nor of Mine, but expect to be much assisted now by my 
Wife’s Relations here, & having established a Correspondence in Hol- 
land, I have strong Expectations of doing something in that Country; 
however I shall only try it during 2 or 3 months, and should my Efforts 
prove unsuccessful, I shall follow your Directions in forwarding the 
Titles by a Safe hand to Mr. John Gray Blount, unless I should re- 
linquish my present Employment, or be destituted, in which Case, it 
is my determination to be the Bearer of them Myself, fully resolved 
to spend the Remainder of my Days in the Country under your Gov- 
ernment— 

I advanced some money to Major Fulton whilst he was in Europe, & 
have requested him to pay it to my Brother Allison, to whom I wrote 
to hold it subject to your order; I have also remitted him a Bill of 
about one Thousand Dollars (as much as I can recollect for I have no 
Books with me Here) upon a french Gentleman of the french Min- 
ister’s household in Philadelphia; but have heard Nothing of Either as 
yet— Permit me to return you, Sir, my most grateful Thanks for your 
Kindness in writing to your friends in Congress respecting my Com- 
missioner Intent; I have spoiled that project by the Quantity of work 
I have done (& most alone without any assistance) Since twelve [sic] 
months; A Report of the whole made up by me is gone to the Secretary 
of State, who will easily perceive that matters have been and are so 
well conducted that further appointments are entirely useless— .. . 

No country has ever produced such a Revolution as france has and 
is now experiencing; the Inroads of the Vandals, Goths, Visigoths & 
of the Northern Tribes have never caused such a general destruction— 
One of the finest Countries in the World, is, at this moment, the most 
wretched, spoliated, impoverished & totally ruined— it has supported 
gloriously a War against the most powerful Nations of Europe com- 
bined against it, and several of those Potentates have patched up a 
peace with france, at the very moment, she was unable to continue the 
War— The property of the Royal family, of the Princes, or the Nobil- 
ity of the Clergy, of the Emigrants, & of the Rich Bankers, Merchants 
& private Gentlemen destroyed by Robertspierre—has been expended 
in toto in the course of three years— The Jewels, the Specie the rich 
furniture of all the Palaces have been exported for procuring supplies 
to the government; the manufactories are deserted, & the manufac- 
turers become soldiers, trade & Commerce no longer exist, and at the 
close of our Harvest, the greatest Penury of Bread & of all things— 
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add to this dismal list of the Evils & misfortunes of that unhappy coun- 
try, an Enormous Debt in paper money depreciated to about 125 for 
one, & which in several parts of the Republic is refused by the In- 
habitants. The greatest Discontent prevails among all Ranks of Peo- 
ple, and matters are come to such a Crisis that if Austria & England 
persevere in the War it is improbable to foresee what will [be] the fate 
of that once flourishing Country, which has, to contend besides with 
the Royalists of the Vendée who carry on a most distracting War in 
some of the most plenty formerly provinces of france—yet the Spirit 
of their Armies is so good, their valor so irrestible [irresisitable], that 
had she but sufficient Money to support them, & could they draw the 
necessary Supplies from foreign Countries, I have not the least doubt 
but she would dictate Peace to Europe upon her own terms— She has 
landed National property to a most considerable amount, & was it 
possible to raise from that fund a sufficiency for recruiting and supply- 
ing the armies & the other wants of Government, she will undoubtedly 
succeed, with her new Constitution; But this appears very prob- 
lematical— Holland was much relied upon for a Supply of Cash, but all 
is in Confusion in that Country, & an Army of Prussian, Dutch troops 
& Emigrants are at this moment marching against Holland to reéstab- 
lish the old Government, which have many Partisans in that Country, 
and I would not be in the less [least] surprised to see the King of 
Prussia begin a new the War against the Patriots of Holland, should 
the french Troops on the Rhine meet with some further defeats from 
the Austrian Armies— of so little validity are treaties made between 
the powers of Europe; Such treaties are binding upon these nations, but 
as long as they find it [to] their Interest to abide by them—it was 
the distracted Situation of finances in france which gave Birth to the 
Revolution, and it may happen that a still more distracted Situation of 
the Same will put an End to it, unless Commotions in other countries 
may compell them to agree to a general peace; in this last case, the 
Revolution will stand, but I am apprehensive that for many years 
tranquility will not be restored to the interior of france— The present 
Constitution was desired by all orders of people, Every one wanted to 
get out of the illimited power of the Convention, in order to breathe a 
little after such a long Series of the most cruel internal Convulsions— 
Everyone saw in the new constitution a Security for person & property, 
by a proper Division of the powers of Government, but their hopes 
were partly blasted, when they found that the Decrees of the Conven- 
tion enacted in September & October last, were derogatory to the Con- 
stitution itself, & were only calculated to Keep in the legislature & 
the Executive all the Members of the Convention, Some of which had 
plunged that democratic country into Blood & Massacres— There is 
a new government in france, but those who are at the head of it are 
the very same men who have governed it in a despotic manner since 
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three years, & very few new Members excepted & who of course will 
have no preponderence— It is with grief that the true well wishers to 
their Country, see at the Helm of affairs, Rulers who cannot have their 
Confidence as they were the abetters of Robertspierre either by in- 
clination or by foree— The General Amnesty in favor of the Jacobins; 
the Setting at Liberty all the Terrorists, some of whom are put in public 
office, has given so much audacity to that dangerous & blood thirsty 
tribe, that the peaceable citizens dread a Reaction of Robertspierre’s 
despotic Sway, & some of the public Journalists have already had 
sufficient Courage to animadvert upon it in their daily publications— 
Should even a Peace take place, what would be the fate of france torn 
by the jarring [sic] Interests of so many parties? What will become 
of the disorderly state of her finances, & of her enormous Debt of 
Assignats? How difficult it must be to quell the Insurrection of the 
Vendée & the disturbances now existing in the Meredieval Provinces? 
is it not to be apprehended that a numerous nation suffering for the 
want of Bread & other necessaries, will create consecutive [sic] Sedi- 
tions in several parts of the Commonwealth /— 

I doubt not but my account of the present Situation of Europe will 
not agree with the descriptions made by other people, & as I remember 
how my Veracity was rewarded in 1792, I beg you would not let me be 
known— 


With very great Respects I have the Honor to be 


Your most obed’t & most 
Humble Servt. 


His Excellency 
Gov. W™ Blount 


To Joun Gray Biount 


Paris the 21 July 1796 

Sir 

A few Days since I have been honored with y™ Letters by Majt Ful- 
ton, & previous thereto, I had delivered Some of the grants to Doc" 
Romayne*? bound to New York, & proposed transmitted the others 
with all the papers by Col? Thomas— You are perfectly right, Sir, 
in your Belief that not an acre has been disposed of; whilst in England 
last winter, I thought that some Lands might be advantageously sold 
there, & in consequence left grants to the amount of 20,000 acres but 
am writing to the person to deliver them to Col® Thomas, whom I re- 
quest to Charge Doct Romayne with them, in case he should not be 
sailed, that Gentleman, having left this place for London, on his way 


42Dr. Nicholas Romayne of New York was associated with Governor Blount in land 
speculation. 
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to New York— I am making descriptive Lists of the Grants & papers, 
and will take a Receipt per Triplicate of them from Mr. Skipworth, 
two of which I will transmit te you by different opportunities for my 
Discharge & your Satisfaction— I have constantly corresponded with 
Gov. Blount since I left America, and on most of my letters here 
directed to him or to Col® Th°® Blount, I doubted not but that the Con- 
tents were communicated to you— My respectful Compl* to Mrs. 
Blount, & I have the honor to be 


Respectfully 


Sir Yr most Obedt & most 
Humble Servt. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A History oF THE SoutH, 1607-1936. By William B. Hesseltine. (New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1936. Pp. xii; 748. $3.75.) 

Dr. Hesseltine’s work is designed as a text for college and uni- 
versity courses in Southern history. It covers, in orthodox fash- 
ion, the entire period from the settlement at Jamestown to the 
New Deal in the South. In style the work is factual rather than 
interpretative; in emphasis it leans heavily toward political his- 
tory and toward the ante-bellum, Civil War, and Reconstruction 
periods. Less than one-tenth of the volume is concerned with 
the South since Reconstruction, and only seven of the twenty- 
seven chapters deal principally with social and economic history. 
Especially full treatment, on the other hand, is accorded such 
topics as the political background of the Civil War, the war it- 
self, and the political phases of Reconstruction. 


The work is advertised by its publishers as the first text cov- 
ering the entire period of Southern history. As a pioneering 
effort it deserves credit; but its value has been greatly impaired 
by the haste in its preparation and publication apparently 
necessary to achieve priority in the market. Misspellings and 
minor errors of fact are distressingly frequent. One notes, 
among many such, the spelling “Johnson” for Gabriel and 
Samuel Johnston (pp. 74 and 137) and “Nathaniel Green” for 
Nathanael Greene (p. 148). The North Carolina Historical 
Review is cited as the North Carolina Historical Quarterly 
(p. 30). The Tuscarora War centered about the Neuse and 
Pamlico rivers, not the Roanoke (p. 72). George Whitefield, not 
“Whitfield,” preached in Williamsburg in 1739, not 1839 (p. 57). 
Virginia was among the last of the older Southern states to 
charter a state university, not the first, as Dr. Hesseltine seems 
to imply (p. 342). Among other similar errors may be noted 
those on pp. 29, 30, 76, 160, 169, and 715. 

Haste is also indicated in the outlining of the work. Not only 
is there a seemingly unreasonable emphasis on the earlier period 
of Southern history, with nearly four times as much space de- 
voted to the sixty years ending in 1860 as to the last sixty years, 
but certain isolated topics receive an entirely disproportionate 
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treatment. The naval campaigns of 1862, for instance, fill four 
pages, while the rise of tobacco manufacturing in the South is 
lumped with the history of the lumber, naval stores, furniture, 
and pulp industries since the Civil War and is dismissed in one 
sentence. Confederate military prisons occupy as much space as 
is devoted to the entire story of public education in the South 
since Reconstruction. Religion in eighteenth-century Virginia 
and Maryland receives an eight-page discussion; religion in the 
South since Reconstruction is mentioned only incidentally—and 
many other similar inconsistencies could be cited. One suspects 
that the availability of easily condensed monographic literature 
influenced considerably the allocation of space in the volume. 

A more fundamental weakness arises from the whole point 
of view of the work. Dr. Hesseltine’s book is written in the 
tradition of the standard political texts on American history 
and the author seems to have been embarrassed throughout by 
the peculiar inapplicability of this technique to regional his- 
tory. Except for the four years of the Confederacy, the South 
has never existed as a political entity which might provide a 
subject for narrative political history. The result is that this 
technique of history, applied to the South and lacking a theme, 
falls back on its customary subject, the history of the United 
States government. Chapter after chapter deals with such sub- 
jects as the background of the Revolution, the Constitutional 
Convention, the Hamiltonian program, the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the Mexican War, the Compromise of 1850, the Dred Scott 
decision, and the problems of Reconstruction, and might well be 
taken almost bodily from any standard manual of American his- 
tory. The book becomes, for the most part, a history of the 
United States government with special reference to Southern 
questions. As the courses for which the text is designed are 
generally offered to juniors, seniors, and graduate students, it 
seems especially unfortunate that the majority of the material 
should be largely a repetition of what they have already studied 
in equal detail in their sophomore texts on American history. 

Obviously the essence of any “region,” the characteristic 
which gives it existence as an entity whose evolution can be 
traced, is not its political organization into a commonwealth, as 
in the case of a nation or state, but the existence within a rela- 
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tively homogeneous and distinct physical area of a relatively 
distinct and definable social economy. In view of this fact, it 
would seem especially necessary that regional history be written 
not as a primarily political narrative, but as a study of the evolu- 
tion of that socio-economic structure. Indeed, the whole case 
for regional history appears to be based on the fact that the re- 
gion offers a more distinct, homogeneous, and easily studied 
society than does the nation, and hence a better field for the 
study of societal evolution. 

A text on the history of the Southern social economy would 
not be easy to write. It would demand a totally different set 
of objectives from that of most of our manuals. The ecological 
approach, the value of which for regional studies has been so 
clearly shown by the work of Dr. Rupert Vance and Dr. Howard 
Odum, but which Dr. Hesseltine almost completely abandons after 
a perfunctory page and a half on Southern geography, would need 
to be employed throughout; and the changing interrelation of 
economic, social, political, religious, and intellectual institutions 
with each other and with the land itself, the most absorbing 
aspect of Southern history, must become the theme of the narra- 
tive. In the present status of Southern studies much original 
research would be needed; and the author would have to avail 
himself to a much greater extent than has Dr. Hesseltine of 
the recent work of sociologists and economists. Such a text 
would indeed be difficult to write; but the task has been reason- 
ably well accomplished for Western history, and the vital im- 
portance today to the South and to the nation of an accurate 
understanding of the South’s past would seem to justify any 
effort necessary to its accomplishment for that region. 

Meanwhile, and until such a history of the South is written, 
the present work is not without merits. The style is lucid, the 
index is good, the few interpretative generalizations ventured 
are usually sound, and in organization the text will fit admirably 
into many courses in Southern history as they are now con- 
ceived. Even for a genuine course in regional history the text 
might well prove useful as supplemental material, as its bibliog- 
raphies are generally excellent (although one notes the apparent 
omission of such works as Connor’s North Carolina: Rebuilding 
an Ancient Commonwealth, Vance’s Human Factors in Cotton 
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Culture, and Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States), 
and as it provides very compact and usable summaries of na- 
tional political events affecting the South which should be val- 
uable to the student coming into a course on Southern history 
without an earlier course in general American history. One 
can but feel, however, that the special values of courses in South- 
ern history cannot be realized until] the student is provided with 
a profounder analysis than the present work affords. 
DAN LACY. 


HIsToRICAL Recorps SURVEY, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


PoPULISM IN THE OLD DOMINION: VIRGINIA FARM Powitics, 1885-1900. By 
William DuBose Sheldon. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1935. 
Pp. x, 182. $2.00.) 


The publication of this little book marks the beginning of a 
series of historical studies by undergraduates of Princeton Uni- 
versity, with faculty members “preparing the manuscript for 
the press” and the History Alumni Committee providing 
financial aid. The publication was determined upon, according 


to Professor Wertenbaker, “‘not only to provide models for other 
students and lend incentive to good work, but because some of 
the theses were distinct, if unpretentious, contributions to his- 
tory.” One thinks at once of the many valuable works of 
maturer men that lie unpublished. But an institution must 
serve its own students first. And it is not a bad thing to look 
at our recent past through the fresh eyes of youth—especially 
when, as in this case, the youth is intelligent, unafraid of work, 
and gifted with sanguine words. And so, luck to the venture! 
As in other Southern states, the foundation of Populism in 
Virginia lay in the severe economic distress of the farmers. The 
author presents well and analyzes clearly the situation in the 
counties south of the James and east of the mountains, where he 
thinks conditions were the worst; but should he not have done 
the same for other distressed and Populistic counties which did 
not share the Southside’s dependence on one crop and some of 
which had no great problem of a superabundance of very cheap 
Negro labor? To remedy their situation farmers had long been 
entering the Granges, about which, however, he tells us nothing 
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new. Then the Farmers’ Alliance came, getting established first 
in the Valley, “accidentally.” We should have been told more 
about the nature of the “accident,” for conditions were not so 
bad in the Valley and here was to be critical fighting ground. 
The leaders of the Alliance were eminently respectable, as the 
names Beverley, Page, and Cocke suggest; there were no scala- 
wags among them, and few carpetbaggers; and there were none 
of South Carolina’s ruthless type. The membership was of good 
quality, for no Negroes and but few of the shiftless and rowdy 
found admission; and the total may have reached forty thousand 
with the chief concentration (the author asserts) in the South- 
side. The Alliance attempted with no great success a variety of 
experiments in codperation among farmers; and did something 
to relieve the loneliness of farm life through picnics and the 
like. Farmers, however, were interested chiefly in political 
remedies. Already many of them had supported the Readjusters 
in a successful movement for lessening the burden of the state 
debt. Now, in 1891, about a third of the legislature were Alli- 
ance men; but they accomplished nothing for farmers, owing, in 
part, to the impracticability of their ideas. Then the People’s 
party entered the State. Most Alliance men approved its plat- 
form and most of its leaders participated in its councils; indeed 
the Alliance soon faded away before it. Moreover it received, 
save in Presidential elections, the support of Republicans in the 
white Southwest and Mahone’s Negroes in eastern parts. But 
the new party never made a breach in Democratic control. The 
author thinks that when its handicaps are considered, it made a 
good showing, especially in 1893; but he has neglected to con- 
sider the elections of 1886, 1887, and 1888, when the Democrats 
won by less than a thousand if they won at all. For its failure 
to “command more widespread adherence” he suggests as a first 
reason the diversification of business interests in the State; par- 
ticularly to be noted were the powerful town interests which 
bolted the Democratic ticket in 1896 because of dislike for its 
Populistic flavor. It is a good point; and one wonders whether 
similar Republican interests in the Southwest may not have held 
back when Republicans were supporting Populists. Then, too, 
“the Populists had to contend with a ring that had functioned 
smoothly and, in the Black Belt, fraudulently, since the passage 
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of the election law of 1884.” This “ring” was the group which 
first John S. Barbour and then Thomas S. Martin were sup- 
posed to dominate, with the aid of both railroads and other large 
business interests. It was certainly based mainly on state and 
local office-holding; but if the author really thinks that federal 
jobs were of little concern before 1893, he should read the wails 
of the faithful in 1886. A third reason for Populist failure was 
“the personal following of such adored and liberally-inclined 
Democratic leaders as Daniel,” meaning John W. Daniel, whose 
sketch in the Dictionary of American Biography, incidentally, 
is incorrectly assigned. To Daniel should certainly be added 
“Parson” John E. Massey, who was local trouble-shooter de luxe 
in the early ’nineties, and J. Taylor Ellyson, long the harmoniz- 
ing chairman of the Democratic State Committee, co-owner of 
the Richmond Dispatch, and power among the Baptist hosts. 
It was men such as these that swung the Democratic party to 
“silver,” thereby depriving the Populists of their chief talking- 
point. Lastly, and “most important,” “To achieve any political 
success the Populists would have to convince white voters that 


by supporting a new ticket they would not simply destroy the 
Democratic party and reinstate Mahone, hated symbol of Negro 
domination.” No statement could be more unimpeachable than 
this. 


C. C. PEARSON. 
WAKE Forest COLLEGE, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 


RicHMOND HoMEs AND Memories. By Robert Beverley Munford, Jr. (Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv, 259. $3.00.) 

This volume was written upon the solicitation of the author’s 
friends and relatives and, apparently, for the enjoyment of these 
and others who have personal contacts with Richmond and its 
people. To such persons the book should afford much pleasure, 
but to the general reader and particularly to the historian it is 
a disappointment. Instead of a picture of the economic or social 
conditions of an important Southern community, as the title 
leads one to expect, it is chiefly concerned with the location of 
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houses and the names and records of the families living in them 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth century. It in- 
cludes very little about the life of the period or even the experi- 
ences of the author. 

The story centers around the houses of Richmond. Beginning 
with an important place on one of the prominent streets—Cary, 
Main, Franklin, Grace, Broad, Marshall, or Clay—Mr. Mun- 
ford briefly sketches the history of the various homes and fam- 
ilies within the block. Sometimes his efforts to trace the con- 
nections of these families lead him to other streets. He confuses 
the reader with a multiplicity of names of aunts, uncles, and 
cousins. Unfortunately, he gives very little description of the 
architectural features of the buildings and not much more of 
the lives of those who lived in them. There is a monotonous 
vein running through the book. Practically all of the houses 
are “beautiful,” “stately,” or “dignified,” and the people are 
“charming,” “successful,” or members of “old,” “leading,” or 
“outstanding” families. 


There is little on those everyday happenings which contribute 
to the understanding of a period. Unfortunately the author 
gives space, which might have been devoted to these, to such 
things as the erection of General Lee’s monument — informa- 
tion which could be more completely and accurately obtained 
from newspapers. He mentions several schools and churches of 
Richmond, together with the names of teachers, pupils, and min- 
isters, but he fails to give an insight into the workings or sig- 
nificance of these institutions. 


The last chapter partially atones for the weaknesses of the 
preceding ones. Here Mr. Munford presents a brief but illumi- 
nating story of the part played by the professional and mer- 
cantile classes. His pictures of the family doctor and dentist 
are good. He also furnishes an interesting description of the 
relations between merchants and their customers, the social 
character of the stores, and the esteem in which these mer- 
chants, mostly Jews and foreigners, were held by “leading 
families.” He makes it a relationship similar to that which 
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existed in the ante-bellum days between planter and small 
farmer. 


The book is attractively printed and has, as a frontispiece, a 
fine print of the early nineteenth century house of William Mun- 
ford. The index is workable. There are no footnotes and no 


formal bibliography. 
Srey HENRY T. SHANKS. 

BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


THE GREAT SMOKY Mountains. By Laura Thornborough. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 147. $2.00.) 


As late as 1800 the Great Smoky Mountains, which straddle 
the North Carolina-Tennessee state line between the Big Pigeon 
and Little Tennessee rivers, were unoccupied by the white man. 
Settlement by the whites did not begin until the removal of the 
Cherokee Indians in 1838. The white population has never been 
large and the region has remained wild and virgin except in 
the areas where lumbering operations have been carried on, or 


where the land has been cleared for farming. 

Realizing the devastation caused by lumbering, far-seeing 
men in 1899 organized in Asheville, North Carolina, the Ap- 
palachian National Park Association and suggested the creation 
of a national park area that would include the lands now com- 
prising the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. That early 
movement did not succeed in establishing a national park, but 
aided in setting aside national forest reserves. 

The second park movement, launched in 1923 in Tennessee, 
did succeed. In 1930 the Federal government initiated protec- 
tive and administrative policies in the area. Yet, because of 
many difficulties encountered, the park, as this is written, has 
not been dedicated and officially opened. 

For many years, even after white settlement began, the 
Smokies remained an almost unknown region. True, a number 
of scientists, notably Arnold Guyot, visited the region and occa- 
sionally the mountains were mentioned in descriptive writings. 
The late Horace Kephart, in his Our Southern Highlanders, pub- 
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lished in 19138, said that when he visited the region for the first 
time in 1905 “this housetop of Eastern America” was terra in- 
cognita. 

After 1923, when the park movement that was launched in 
that year drew attention to the Smokies, the region attracted 
people in ever-increasing numbers. In 1936, according to a Na- 
tional Park Service estimate, 602,000 persons visited the park 
area. It is no longer an unknown land. 

In recent years the literature on the Smokies has been grow- 
ing apace, and Miss Laura Thornborough makes an _ inter- 
esting and worthwhile contribution to this literature. Unlike 
some writers, she did not visit the mountains only once or twice 
and immediately rush her manuscript to the printers. She was 
born in Knoxville, Tennessee, and in her early years she began 
to explore the Smokies. For the past ten years she has spent 
half of her time in her cottage at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on the 
edge of the park, where she engages in her hobbies of exploring, 
photographing, and writing. 

Miss Thornborough has written a friendly, informal guide to 
the Smokies, particularly the Tennessee Smokies. The North 
Carolina Smokies come in for frequent mention, but the em- 
phasis is on the Tennessee area. In addition to answering the 
majority of questions park visitors are asking, she relates camp- 
fire tales told by mountain guides and gives observations of some 
of her mountain friends. Her portrayal of the Tennessee moun- 
tain people’s character, language, music, and occupations is ex- 
cellent, and she gives in simple English interesting descriptions 
of the natural history of the park, citing facts and figures to 
show that the region is one of America’s outstanding areas for 
the study of botany, ornithology, geology, and other sciences. 
It is difficult to describe scenery, but she succeeds to a marked 
extent. 

Miss Thornborough was careful in the preparation of her book. 
She submitted parts of the manuscript to various experts in 
Gatlinburg, Knoxville, and Washington, and as a result it has 
but a few errors. It is erroneous, of course, to say that pioneers 
have lived in the Great Smokies for centuries. In another in- 
stance, she asserts, without quoting authority for the statement, 
that the idea of a national park, formally advanced with the or- 
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ganization of the Appalachian National Park Association in 
Asheville in 1899, “met with such opposition in North Carolina 
at that time .. . that the organization devoted its energies to 
securing national forests ... .” The records do not show that 
“opposition in North Carolina” was the cause of this change in 
objective. The late Dr. Chase P. Ambler, of Asheville, who was 
secretary-treasurer of the Appalachian National Park Associa- 
tion from its inception in 1899, records the following as the rea- 
son for changing the objective: 

“During the year 1901, it developed that the Park Association 
had made a mistake in asking for a national park as the gov- 
ernment had already gone on record as opposing the purchase of 
lands at any future time for national park purposes. For this 
reason, the association changed its name from the Appalachian 
National Park Association to ‘The Appalachian National Forest 
Reserve Association.’ ”! 


GEORGE W. McCoy. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


1 Ambler, C. P., compiler, “‘The Activities of the Appalachian National Park Association 
and the Appalachian National Forest Reserve Association, 1889-1906,” p. 23. MS. in archives 
of North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


In Asheboro on April 22 ceremonies were held dedicating an 


historical highway marker in memory of Governor Jonathan 
Worth. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 24, historical highway markers 
in memory of William Rufus King, for many years United 
States senator from Alabama, and Gabriel Holmes, former gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, were dedicated in Sampson County, 
in which both men were born. 


On April 24, in Montgomery County, near Mount Gilead, cere- 
monies were held marking the inauguration of excavation of 
a promising Indian mound. The work is being financed by the 
Works Progress Administration; codperating sponsors are the 
North Carolina Archaeological Society and the State Museum. 


Members of the history departments of various North Caro- 
lina colleges and universities held a dinner at the Greensboro 
Country Club, Saturday evening, May 8. 


On May 13 appropriate ceremonies marked the unveiling 
in Hillsboro of an historical highway marker near the grave 
of William Hooper, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


Plans are nearly complete for the celebration on Roanoke 
Island, July 4-Sept. 4, of the three-hundred-fiftieth anniversary 
of the coming of Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Lost Colony” and of 
the birth of Virginia Dare, first child born of English parents 
in the New World. The North Carolina Historical Commission 
is arranging the museum displays for the celebration. 


In connection with the annual session of the Southern His- 
torical Association, which will be held this fall in Durham and 
Chapel Hill, a joint meeting of this association with the State 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina is being 
planned. The subject of the program will probably be “The 
Tobacco Industry in North Carolina.” 
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Dr. C. C. Crittenden addressed the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Society, Sons of the American Revolution, in 


Raleigh, April 17, on the subject ‘“‘Common Sense and the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 


The Legislature at its recent session appropriated $500 for 
the erection of a memorial in honor of the late Colonel Fred A. 
Olds, creator and until 1935 collector for the Hall of History. 


The memorial is expected to be erected within the next few 
months. 


Dr. Thomas Wilson Lingle of Davidson College died suddenly 
in Charlotte on March 26. A native of Rowan County, Dr. 
Lingle had received undergraduate training at Davidson Col- 
lege and had pursued graduate studies in philosophy, history, 
and philology at Cornell University and the universities of 
Strasbourg and Leipzig. By the last of these institutions he 
was awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1908. He 
also pursued graduate studies at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, at the University of Neuchatel, Switzerland, and at the 
Sorbonne. Beginning his teaching career in 1901, he offered 
instruction in history for four years in Mackenzie College, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. For the next four years he was president of 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois. In 1908 he came to 
Davidson, and until 1927 served as professor of modern lan- 
guages. Since 1927 he had been professor of European and 
ancient history. With wide and varied interests, he was an 
active member of the American Historical Association, the State 
Literary and Historical Association, and the North Carolina 
Executive Committee on Historical Markers. 


Mr. W. Edwin Hemphill has been elected assistant professor 
of history at Davidson College for one year, to fill the gap caused 
by the death of Dr. Thomas Wilson Lingle. A graduate of 
Hampden-Sidney College, Mr. Hemphill has pursued graduate 
studies at the University of Virginia. 


Professor Paul H. Clyde of the University of Kentucky has 
been elected associate professor of history in Duke University. 
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Dr. S. T. McCloy of Duke University has been awarded a 
Social Science Research Council grant-in-aid, which is enabling 
him to spend the summer in France, conducting research for a 
volume on French social history. 


Visiting professors in history in the Duke University summer 
school are: Professors C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College, 
Culver H. Smith of the University of Chattanooga, Wilfred H. 
Callcott of the University of South Carolina, Hastings Eells of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and Ross McLean of Emory Uni- 
versity. 


Fellows and scholars in history appointed for next year at 
Duke University are: Louis Morton, New York City, B.S., A.M., 
New York University; Vernon L. Wharton, Slidell, La., A.B., 
Millsaps, A.M., University of North Carolina; Nannie Mae 
Tilley, Durham, N. C., A.B., North Carolina College for Women, 
A.M., Duke; William E. Nels, Puraglove, West Virginia, A.B., 
A.M., University of West Virginia; Lucile Owens, Little Rock, 
Ark., Bachelor of Musical History, Sophie Newcomb, A.M., Co- 
lumbia University; S. M. Painter, Bedford, Va., A.B., and A.M., 
Washington and Lee; K. W. Rawlings, Louisville, Ky., A.B., 
Kentucky Wesleyan, A.M., University of Kentucky; Mary E. 
Thomas, Fayetteville, Ark., A.B. and A.M., University of 
Arkansas; S. B. Walter, Edon, Ohio, B.S., Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Claude W. Bolen, Bluefield, W. Va., A.B., Emory and 
Henry, A.M., Duke. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of the Department of History of the 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carclina is spending the summer traveling and study- 
ing in Europe. He is visiting Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England. In England he will do research work and 
attend the summer course at Oxford University. 


Professor M. L. Skaggs of Campbell College is teaching in the 
summer school of Wake Forest College. 


Professor B. B. Kendrick of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is spending the summer in Maine, 
revising Hacker and Kendrick, The United States since 1865. 
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Dr. Eugene Pfaff of the Woman’s College has received a Bel- 
gium fellowship, and is spending the summer in Brussels gath- 
ering material for a forthcoming book on Belgium during the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. 


A new member of the Department of History and Political 
Science of the Woman’s College next year will be Miss Jane 
Lohrer, who has served as research assistant of Professor Louis 
Gottschalk of the University of Chicago, and who expects to 


receive her doctor’s degree at that institution at the end of the 
summer. 


Miss Catherine Strateman has been elected to a position in the 
Department of History and Political Science in the Woman’s 
College. A bachelor of arts of Barnard College, Miss Strateman 
pursued graduate studies at the University of London and Co- 
lumbia University. Her doctoral dissertation at Columbia is in 
the field of the early parliamentary history of England. 


Miss Katherine Moser of the Woman’s College has resigned 
to continue her graduate studies at the University of Chicago, 


where she has been appointed research assistant to Professor 
Louis Gottschalk. 


Teaching fellows appointed by the University of North Caro- 
lina for the 1937-38 session include: American history—Judson 
Clements Ward, Jr., A.B. and A.M., Emory; alternate: James 
Warren Rabun, A.B., Mercer, candidate for A.M., U. N. C.; 
European history—Eugene Ashby Hammond, A.B., U. N. C., 
candidate for A.M., U. N. C.; alternate: Milan Woodrow Jerabgl, 
candidate for A.B., Minnesota. 


Books received include: Arnett, Alex Mathews, Claude Kitchin 
and the Wilson War Policies (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany) ; Blythe, LeGette, Marshal Ney: A Dual Life (New York: 
Stackpole and Sons); Ketring, Ruth Anna, Charles Osborn in 
the Antislavery Movement (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society) ; Winston, Robert Wat- 
son, It’s a Far Cry (New York: Henry Holt and Company) ; 
Butler, Ruth Lapham, compiler, A Check List of Manuscripts in 
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the Edward E. Ayer Collection (Chicago: The Newberry Li- 
brary) ; Clark, Dan Elbert, The West in American History (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company); Eisenschiml, Otto, Why 
Was Lincoln Murdered? (Boston: Little, Brown and Company) ; 
and Lutz, Earl, A Richmond Album (Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie). 


The North Carolina Council of State published in April the 
Papers and Letters of Governor Oliver Max Gardner, a 788-page 
volume compiled by Edwin Gill, state commissioner of paroles, 
and edited by David Leroy Corbitt, of the staff of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. The work is being distributed 
gratis by the Commission. 


An interesting recent article relating to North Carolina his- 
tory is Lieutenant Winston Folk’s “A Treasure Hunt in Re- 
verse,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. LXIII, 
No. 409 (March, 1937). 


The Saluda Magazine, edited by Mrs. Susan L. Craig and pub- 
lished quarterly at Saluda, N. C., is carrying a series of “Histori- 
cal Sketches” by Mrs. Sadie S. Patton. 


In the spring issue of the Southern Review is a review article 
of Howard W. Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States, 
titled “The South: Region or Colony,” by Miss Marjorie Men- 
denhall of Greensboro and Dr. B. B. Kendrick of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


In press and soon to be published is L. C. MacKinney’s Medi- 
cine in the Early Middle Ages (Johns Hopkins University 
Press). Dr. MacKinney is professor of history in the University 
of North Carolina. 


A recent significant article is Richard E. Yates’, “Zebulon B. 
Vance as War Governor of North Carolina, 1862-1865,” The 
Journal of Southern History, Vol. III, No. 1 (February, 1937). 


Mr. J. Carlyle Sitterson, instructor in social science in the 
University of North Carolina, has published “Ante-bellum Sugar 
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Culture in the South Atlantic States,” The Journai of Southern 
History, Ill, 175-187 (May, 1937). 


In Social Forces, XV, 503-511 (May, 1937), is an article, 
“Medieval Population,” by Josiah C. Russell, assistant professor 
of history in the University of North Carolina. 


Farrar and Rinehart, New York, published on April 28 The 
Ancient World, by Dr. Wallace Everett Caldwell, professor of 
ancient history in the University of North Carolina. 


The House of Representatives’ Committee on Printing, of 
which Congressman J. Walter Lambeth of the eighth North 
Carolina district is chairman, held a hearing on May 20 on Sen- 
ate Bill 2242, “A Bill to further amend an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize the collection and editing of official papers of the 
Territories of the United States now in the national archives,’ 
approved March 3, 1925, as amended.” Among those present to 
urge that the series be continued were Dr. R. H. Woody of Duke 
University; Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University of North 
Carolina; Dr. C. C. Crittenden of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission; Mr. Julian P. Boyd, a former North Carolinian, 
now secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Society; and Dr. 
Culver H. Smith, a native of North Carolina, now professor of 
American history in the University of Chattanooga. 


Contract has been let to the Observer Printing House, 
Charlotte, to publish the first volume of inventories of the His- 
torical Records Survey in North Carolina. A publication of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, the volume will contain, 
besides introductory material, lists of the records of forty-one 
of the State’s one hundred counties. The title will be The His- 
torical Records of North Carolina: Volume I, The County Rec- 
ords, A-G. The contract calls for delivery in October, and the 
volume will be distributed gratis. The second volume, which is 
expected to complete the lists of the county records, is now in 
preparation. 


The youths of a National Youth Administration project, work- 
ing under the supervision of Mr. D. L. Corbitt, a member of the 
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staff of the North Carolina Historical Commission, have finished 
abstracting the marriage bonds in the archives of the Commis- 
sion. There are approximately 650 boxes averaging 250 bonds 
to the box, and of this total, 417 boxes have been re-checked. 

Abstracts of ninety boxes have been sent to the Genealogical 
' Society of Utah, Salt Lake City, where typed indexes are being 
prepared. Indexes for forty-five boxes have been completed and 
returned. In spite of the fact that the number of youths has 
been reduced considerably, the project is being continued. Thirty- 
one boxes of land grants have been abstracted and over one 
hundred and twenty pages of John W. Moore, Roster of North 
Carolina Troops in the War Between the States, have been in- 
dexed. The work on the land grants will soon be done, but to 
complete the indexing of Moore’s Roster will require several 


more months. To date approximately $5,000 has been spent on 
the project. 


In March, just before the remodeling of the Raleigh post 
office was begun, approximately 200 cubic feet of Federal records 
were saved from the attic and from a closet, and were tempo- 
rarily stored in the basement of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. They include dockets of the United States District 
Court going back to the 1790’s, records of lumber companies and 
other industrial concerns in North Carolina during the early 
part of the twentieth century, data on draft evasion in this State 
during the World War, and other valuable materials. It is 
expected that most of these records will be taken to the National 
Archives in Washington. 


The Survey of Federal Archives, of which Dr. C. C. Critten- 
den is regional director and Miss Mattie Erma Edwards assist- 
ant regional director, is now preparing a descriptive inventory 
of Federal archives in North Carolina. The Survey has been in 
progress in this State for more than fifteen months and has cost 
over $35,000. At present eighteen persons are on the payroll. 


The Historical Records Survey, of which Dr. C. C. Crittenden 
is state director and Mr. Dan Lacy assistant state director, has 
practically completed its listing of North Carolina county records 
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and is now preparing condensed guides to these materials. The 
Survey is also listing records of the older North Carolina 
churches and is preparing catalogs of the public manuscript 
collections in the State. Eighty persons are now employed, and 
since the inauguration of the work in January, 1936, approxi- 
mately $85,000 has been spent. 
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